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LERGY AND THE CRBEDS OF THE EN- 





THE Cc 
GLISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

It is painful to think of the degraded 
condition in which the Clergy of the 
Church of England are placed, in respect 
to their religious belief and profession. 
From the moment they enter on the du- 
ties of the Christian ministry,—one of 
which duties, surely, is an unceasing culti- 
vation of truth and knowledge In sacred 
things, they are compelled to give their en- 
tire assentto the Articles, Creeds, anu Lit- 
urgical Service of the Establishment. 
From these, though confessedly the pro- 
ductions of human fallibility, they are not 
at liberty to depart, in their worship or 
teaching. Thus, many thousands of men, 
in every age, who from education, and 
from subsequent habits of study, ought to 
be the best qualified of all men to promote 
the cause of religious reformation, both in 
doctrine and practice, are prevented from 
rendering any but a most prescribed and 
slavish service to this holy cause. The 
fact is a melancholy one ; but it cannot be 
denied. The Clergy, after they have once 
ous and intelligent people, to examine in- 
to the soundness of any important article 
of their religious belief. They are deterred 
from doing so by the fear of one or other 
of two very disagreeable consequences— 
either that they may henceforth be obliged 
to violate their consciencies, by continu- 
ing to profess and teach that which they 
do not believe; or else, that they may be 
obliged to abandon the only engagements 
for which they have been educated,to which 
they have already devoted the best part 
of their days, and perhaps of their fortunes. 
These are results greatly to be dreaded, 
and few have the courage to brave them. 
The consequence is, that the main body of 
the Clergy never show themselves, either 
in society or in their pulpits, in the charac- 
ter of unshackled, industrious students of 
theological truth. ‘They never appear to 
consider this as their proper vocation. It 
is enough for them to be faithful in adher- 


ing to the ‘ Creeds’ and ‘ Articles‘ to 


which they have been compelled to sub-| 


scribe. It is sufficient for them to be dili- 
gent in dealing out those straitened expo- 
sitions of Christian belief, which ‘ our ven- 
erable Establishment,’ ‘ our Apostolic 
Church,’ has long since pronoun ed to be 
orthodox. ‘They may have at their com- 
mand learning, talents, and leisure; they 
may feel a pious desire to search the dept! 


of ue riches of the wisdom and knowledge | 


ot Godin Jesus Christ ; in short, they may 
have the best possible means and opportu- 
nities for iustructing themselves and their 
fellow Christians in the things which per- 
tain unto life and godliness; but they are 
not at jiberty 


__ } tain a prudent silence, and keep their ben. | 


efices. And who are the sufferers from | 
| this ‘quenching of the spirit’ in the minds | 
of so many men professedly devoted to the 
dodo of truth and piety? Not them- 
selves only, but the Church to which they 
belong—the flocks to which they minister | 
—the nation by whom they are supported, | 
the Christian community atlarge. All dis- | 
interested friends of truth and reformation | 
must lament that such things should be. 

This enlightened Christian country has a 

right to complain, that it should thus be de- | 
prived of the full benefits which might be | 
expected from the labors of a large body of | 
unshackled religious instructors. The | 


sensible of their situation, would surely be | 
the first to raise a unanimous cry for their | 
deliverance.— Gospel Advocate. 





GOOD SUGGESTIONS TOUCHING THE CHOICE OR | 
THE CHANGE OF RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


| I suppose we may allow that many de- | 
| cisions ({ say not in connection with any | 
| one party, tor | stand not now om the truth | 
| of a sect, but the truth of a soul) on the | 
| weighty subject of religious profession are | 


© the result, not of compelled or convinced | 
become such, are not free, like other serti-| understanding and affections, but of an | 


easy, negligent, indifferent sliding into 
whatever party in the world it seems most 
comfortable, according to the situation of 
the person, to be in. One sect may la- 
ment, and another may rejoice, but there 
are angels of truth and honor above, that | 
weep or joy at the sight on far different 
grounds. The man who makes his selec- 
tion or his change on a subject so high 
and pure, en grounds so low and impure, | 
| has not ceased to be the respectable mem- | 
| ber of one community, and become the re- | 
spectable member of another. He has! 
ceased to be respectable at all. He has! 
not changed his views, but lost his princi- | 
| ple, and hence the real ground of lamenta- | 
tion, whatever party he may have joined, ! 
}over that fallen spirit. That outward | 
| change is indicative of an inward change, | 
}and that change perhaps not of the kind | 
\that seemeth. It is not that from a chapel- | 
| goer he has become a church-goer, or the re- | 
| verse, from an orthodox person a Unitarian, | 
or the reverse, but that, go where he will, the | 
companion he once took with him he takes | 
| with him no more; the ground on which 
| he once stood, he stands on no more. He | 
has lost, not his orthodoxy nor his heresy, 
; but something greater, something from | 
{ which all these derive their value —he has 
| 
} 

















| ost his principle. He may think he has 
uly made a speculative chan; he ha 
ade a morel change; he has allowed 
himself to be acted upon by unworthy mo 
tives In One respect, and he has given them 
henceforth a right of passage through his | 
heart. The world, or his world, did one 
thing in religious matters, and he did it; | 


to employ these means, eX-| the world, or his world, do other things in 


cept under certain restrictions, which are | temporal matters, and so may he. He did 


neitber few nor slight. 
terially advance or alter their own views : 
they must abide by the confessions w hich | 
they made when they 

ders. If any change sh 
take place in their convictions, they must 
not impart their views to the people com- 
mitted to their spiritual charge. They 
must pray according to the Liturgy, and 
teach according tothe Thirty nine Articles. 
What value can be attached to the servi- 
ces ol religious instructors so circumstafic- 
ed, in comparison with that w hich would 
belong to the labors of an equal number 
of men, equally well qualified, whose 
minds and tongues were left unfettered ? 
Who ever thinks of askinga Clergyman 
(especially an unbeneficed one) for his 
candid opinion on any of the great and dif- 
ficult topics of religious belief? Why not 
look at once into the Articles, or the Book 
of Common Prayer ? What should be his 
opinion—what must be his opinion—but 
that which is there prescribed for him r- 2s 
it not folly, then, or an insult, to interro- 
gate such a person on any point of faith ? 
You may converse with other pious and 
intelligent people on these matters, and ex- 
pect to gain improvement from a frank 
communication of their thoughts ; bat, 
strange as it may seem the Clergy, the ed- 
ucated, professed ministers of religion, are 
the only people with whom you cannot 
converse on these subjects with entire sat- 
isfaction—from whom you cannot expecta 
frank and full communication of their 
thoughts. Their opinions were settled for 
them, by their clerical predecessor-, cen- 
turies before they were born. And, strange 
again, they all think alike; all—the wi- 
sest and the simplest—the strong in intel- 
lect and the weak, the studious and the 
wordly-minded—they that live in their li- 
braries and they that follow the hounds, 
ail have one set of opinions, and one way 
of expounding them. Prodigious! what 
a wonderful thing is the unity of the 
Church! Does any reflecting person be- 
lieve that all this can be honest, sincere, 
perfees uniformity of conviction ? Does 
charity really require us to believe, will 
commea sense allow us to believe, that the 


ninds a: the Clergy are so differently con- | 
from the minds of any equal) 


stituted 
number of thinking persons to be met with 
in the world? 

lt is impessible not to feel the greatest 


sympathy for the many hundreds of virtu- | 


ous and enlightened men, in every gener- 
ation, who are subjected to this .pirttual 
thraldom. What a miserable experience 
A young man of talents and ac- 


is theirs! 


. a rT. ‘ cata < , ; 

quirements animated with the best Gisposi- l irresistible conviction, but slipping by the 
. ° ‘ . air ‘ - 

tions, resalves to devote himself tothe Chris- | undermining influence of the world into a 


tian ministry im the Established Church. | 
He is made, at the very commencement, | 


ac 2cessary aualiheati t oe ’ } ° ° . . + 
as a necessary qualification for his sacred | fill his affections, which gave him not the 


office to declare that he believes, and that 
he will abide by, a numerous series of doc- 
trines, laid down in certain Creeds and | 
Articles. To this, perhaps, he sees no ob-| 
jection at the time ; bat subsequent inquiry | 
and reflection convince him that many of} 
these doctrines are false and hurtful. What 


He cannot avow his change | 
| 


is to be done ? 
of opinion—he cannot act upon the im- 
provement of his views in the discharge of 


his sacred functions, without being prepar-| (he great, the more timid, nerveless cau- 
ed to encounter great inconveniences, loss- ‘tion, the less strict code of social integrity 
Here and there one has, and individual purity ; and we must lose 


es,and sufferings. 
the fortitude to publish his sentiments, an 

endure the necessary consequences ; but 
Many more, as might be expected froin hu- 


rhey cannot ma-| as others did, and because others did, in 


one anda very sacred and serious part of 
his conduct, and why should he not in 


first took holy. or-} another, certainly not more serous or more 
yuld unavoidably | sacred 2 


His laxness of principle in one 
particular, though he sees it not, runs 
through him. He is hen eforth a weaker 


man in every respect to persevere in 
a labor for the right, a weaker man 
in every respect to resist the wrong. | 


His reason has received a drug, which did | 
not put it asleep for the single hour that ! 
| was intended, but has dimmed its gaze for- | 
ever, and in whatsoever direction turned. | 
His conscience has received a blow, that | 
has not stunned it fora time, but deadened | 
it for aye. 
We cannot say that a man, who from 
being an honest Unitarian has become an | 
honest Trinitarian, or from an honest Trin- | 
‘itarian has become an honest Unitarian, is | 
‘for that change in any respect a worse 
(man. But either of these changes, when 
| arising in no steady, devoted, God-fearing, | 
|truth-loving principle, but from caprice or 
worldly-mindedness, must be accompanied 
|by absolute moral deterioration. If we | 
|have seen the orthodox by profession, at-| 
tracted by the novelty, the boldness, the | 
| freedom of the Unitarian system, adopt it! 
| without those accompanying restraints and | 
'devotional influences which ought to go| 
| hand in hand with these others, gliding in- | 
}to it with levity, without due consideration, | 
| from association, interest or mere desire of | 
‘change, I fear no good, but perhaps even | 
evil has ensued. ‘I'he old moorings, if he | 
ever had any, of his moral nature have | 








| been unloosed, and in the eye of God, and } 
; 


in the eye of moral and universal trath, | 
believe that man stood better as an upright | 
,man, holding indeed some theological er- 
rors, but holding them in seriousness and 
| honesty, than as a loose and careless pro- 
‘fessor of something nearer speculative | 
/truth, from around which he had stripped 
fall its moral drapery. 

And if we have seen the Unitarian, at 
‘one time firm and happy in his faith, feel- 
jing its moral beauty and its moral control, 
‘feeling support and encouragement, not 
| liverty and indifference, from its revelations 
of that God of love and mercy it delighteth 
lo portray, afterwards touched by influen- | 
/ces aud arguments of more material mould, 


Clergy themselves, if they were properly } 


| then is there a moral wreck preparing on 





| breathed on by the world’s breath, raising 
| oy slow degrees within the shrine of his 
ieart an Idol God, where should have be 


jand once was, the tempie of tuc Holy 
Spun, and slipping, gliding away by slow 


degrees, not like an upright mau, coinpeil- 
ed by the grave and solemn voices of an 


form of faith, which after all did not satis- 
fy his wants, nor commund his respect, nor 


moral and intellectual support his more 
vigorously trained understanding had led 
him to require; though. in such a case we 
may bewail a wanderer lost, and the fold 
left with one guardian less, exposed to the 
attack from without, there is a call for infi- 
nitely greater sorrow in the sapping of the 
whole moral principle, which bas at the 
same time begun its work; in the less 
acute sympathies with the generous and 





| Sight of the outward falling away from a 
sect of more true and genuine theological 
thinkers, in the far more lamentable falling ° 


fron that greater and holier sect, the only 
sect recognized by the magnanimous and 
wide-hearted upon earth, the only sect re- 
cognized in heaven, the sect of good and 
upright men. 

When a man selects his religious faith 
and worship from a clear, imperative and 
long-poised conviction from within, a con- 
viction to which he can appeal in the aw- 
ful day of judgment, when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be disclosed, then all men 
should rise up to receive him with honor 
and affection, as one who has done his du- 
ty; the same whether he has joined, or 
whether he has gone away from, our pe- 
culiar division of the vineyard upon earth. 
Bat if his decision has been based on any- 
thing less than this, if it has been from 
mixed or impure motives, if from his lips 
escape, or in his heart are cherished, the 
betraying thoughts that speak of the world, 
and man, and custom, and convenience, 


the high waters of life’s sea, the hands and 
the influences that might have once ad- 
ministered succor are no longer within 
reach, and the signals of its distress are 
never heard. The heart covers its own 
bitterness, and there is no one by to probe 
it.— Wicksteed. 





DO UNITARIANS EXPECT TO MERIT SALVATION ? 

On scarce any subject probably have our 
opinions been more misunderstood than 
upon this. Of this fact the following in- 
stance may offer an illustration. Some 
years since, [ read ina Trinitarian periodi- 
cal, a review of the memoirs of an eminent 
christian, then recently deceased. The 
following sentiment was quoted, with ap- 
parent approbation. ‘He often,’ said the 
biographer, ‘ expressed his surprise at the 
presumption of Unitarians, who expect to 
merit eternal happiness by their own good 
works.’ Such was the idea entertained of 
our belief by the distinguished man who 
was the subject of the memoir, and obvi- 
ously held also by his biographer, and by 
the author of the review. But is this in- 
deed a fair representation of our opinions? 
Do we expect, weak and shortlived crea- 
tures as we are, to meritthe happiness oi 
eternity by the unperfect service of a few 
years here on earth? Far from it. We 
know, that properly speaking, we could | 
merit nothing, evea were our lives pure | 
from all sin. We should sull but render! 
back to our heavenly Father something oi | 
that which he had giventous. We should 


! 

| 

' 

Way Of positive | 
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have no more cian i the 

rigut, to anything turlaer irom im, tha 
the debtos Warded by his cred: | 
tor, [or prying what ' Bu | 
even this We Know Uhal We are iai 


doing. We fall short of our duty in in- 
stances without nuinber. And do we ex- 
pect by this imperfect service of our shor 
mortal life, to earn as a fair equivalent the 
everlasting blessedness of heaven? We 
disclaim the arrogant idea. We cannot 
even look for such blessings to the mercy 
of our God ; for it is the office of mercy to 
pardon, notto confer bounty. Itis to his 
infinite goodness that we look, to that good- 
ness froin which we derive our being and 
all that we enjoy, and on the conditions 
which he has se’ before us in the gospel. 
Those conditions are, repentance, humility. 
and earnest endeavors after obedience ;— 
faith, according to our means of know!l- 
edge, not that which finds its only sphere 
in the technicalities of a creed, but that 
which works by love, and purifies the 
heart. —S. G. Bulfiach. 








THE BEAUTY OF OUR SAVIOR’S CHARACTER. 


are taken 
addressed, } 
not long ago, to ‘ the Unitarian Society of | 
Cincinnati,’ by Rev. William H. Channing, | 
formerly their Pastor. 





The subjoined paragraphs 
from an interesting ‘ Letter,’ 


It is exceedingly difficult, without the 
use of vague and superlative terms, to de- 
scribe what we distinctly feel, when study- 
ing the life of Jesus, in relation to the beau- 
ty of his character-—it 1s so fresh, so pecu- 
liar, so faultless. His least word and act 
is instinct with a delicate spirituality, as if 
by some deeper, finer sense he perceived, 
as present realities, what even the best of | 
men have known only through a veil, and | 
darkly. To him the unseen world of lie! 
seems visibly open. He has, if we may) 
use the expression, a consciousness of God, | 
quite transcending that devoutness which | 
we call piety. Jesus is, while on earth, in | 
the bosom of the Father. His spirit is not| 
visited transicutly by rays of this divine 
light, but he walks in the noontide bright: | 
ness of God's abiding love. 

Again, when we consider the profound 
wisdom and -trength, which seemed to be | 
the natural effect of this steady vision of| 
God, how wonderful they are. What a/ 
depth in that tuil river of duty, which rol-| 
led so unbroken through his whole career! | 
No turmoil, no restlessness, no after-| 
thought, no precipitancy, no unsteady pur-| 
poses, no hesitating choice. But every | 
word, every deed, so complete, sufficing, | 
and in perfect harmony with time and place, | 
that by a common recognition of their sig- | 
nificance and eloquence, the human race | 
has received them as perennial maxims | 
Yhe act and words of Jesus | 








aud symbols. 
have the restlessness, the inevitableness of} 
a law of nature. ; 

And then his peace! We speak of Je 
sus as aman of sorrows. But his griefs} 
are wholly for others. You feel, as you! 


e-| 


gaze on him, that not one string of feeling) capable of worship. One mind is aifected 


is broken or untuned; no chagrius, no| 
shames, no hidden .nortifications, no 1n-/ 
ward strife, no fear! A serene calm, as of | 
an atmosphere without a cloud, enfolds | 
him ; a quiet joy exhaustlessly weils Ups | 
brims over, aod flows around in the mostex- | 
pansive love, that has ever freshened earth. 

It is indeed chiefly in the contemplation | 
of his love, that we are subdued in grate-| 
fulamazement. Atlast, here is a man, | 

ho, in his very inmost heart loves all 
men as brethren. In this son of a Jewish 
peasant is a sympathy to which all souls 
are open, all hearts known. There is no 
absorption of mind here in his own thoughts 
and feelings ; no lofty indiffrence to the 
trifling interests of common hamanity ; no 
coldiy critical observation of character ; no 





| right, except in condemning the notions of 


sent moment, the present person, sacred 
with peculiar interest. What fulness of 
allusion in his slightest word. How he 
seems to comprehend and touch the very 
centre of all events. He sees so distinctly, 
through the men he moves among, that 
their thoughts come clearer from his lips 
than from their own. The plainest inci- 
dent leaves iis trace in his all-encircling 
sensibility. You read in the effects on 
those around him, the mighty sweetness of 
his glance and smile, until you cease to 
wonder that the child should spring to his 
bosom, and the leper, whom all men scout- 
ed, should take him by the hand. Yes! 
Jesus was filled with love; one with Him 
whose essence is love ; till from the beam 
of his eye, the gesture of his hand, the 
wave of his garment, there went forth a 
benignant power to bless. 

And the chief wonder in this surpassing 
lovelines is its spontaneous freedom. 
There seems to be scarcely so much of 
what we call self-government, as ofan ut- 
ter absence ofa self to be governed—so 
pervaded does fie seem to be by an unlimi- 
ted irresistible, and “imple moral life. In 
Jesus we see no struggle, noeflort. What 
he does and says could not but be done 
and said ; and nothing else would so well 
befit the moment. Unpremediating as a 
child, he has a composed presence of mind, 
that puts to shame the craftiest worlding. 
No danger, no exigency, no surprise for an 
instant betrays him.. Before an instinc- 
tive sagacity, which no films shrouds, the 
truth stands bare. This impulsive, vigor- 
ous, healthy spontaneity of virtue is the 
crowning glory of Jesus, and his command- 
ing charm. 

Now what is the conviction irresistibly 
impressed upon us by the sight of this 
matchless man? How shall we account 
for his sustained elevation? How explain 
his sinlessness, his unchangeableness, his 
easy, unstrained consistency, his freedom 
from remorse, or from need of repentance ? 
Is there not something divine in this _per- 
fected beauty of virtue! There is but one 
adequate answer—it is the one made by 
nis followers ; ‘The Spirit was given to 
him without measure;’ ‘He was filled 
with the fulness of God.” And when our 
best powers—heart, intellect, and con- 
science—unitedly concentrate in admira- 
tion of his singular excellence, we are not 
surprised at, but are prepared for, his own 
leclaration, ‘Il am in the Father and the 
Father in me;’ ‘ He that hath seen me 
sath seen the Father ;’ ‘I and the Fath- 

rare one.’ We need not wonder that 
nen have worshipped Jesus as God. 
dowever much we may differ from Trini- 
trian philosephy, there has been a_ pro- 
ouud meaning in the orthodox faith, that, 
ina sublime and mysterious way, God 
incarnated himself in Christ. 





MRS. BARBAULD AND DR. PRIESTLY. 

It is instructive te compare the corres- 
ponding parts of such ditterent characters 
as Mrs. Barbaulds and Dr. Priestley’s ; 
and in the essay on devotional taste by the 
lormer, contrasted with the strictures on it | 
vy the latter, we have a picture of the pie- 
ty of the exclusively poetical, placed side 
vy side with that of the exclusively philos- 
vphical. Every religious mind feels its 
religion to be the loftuest object of its re- 
gard, to lie at the very sumunit of its pow- 
ers; and in the effort to reach the infinite 
and eternal, in yearning to shadow forth 
the idea of unlimited perfection, naturally 
seeks for its faith an alliance with all that 
appears most interesting and glorious. 
irs. Barbauld’s passion was for the beau- 
tiful and the sublime ; and to her, devotion 
was poetry, akin to the aspirations of geni- 
us: Dr. Priestley knew nothing so noble 
as truth; and to him devotion was philoso- 
ply gazing calmly at the only object above | 
itself. Mrs. Barbauld saw in all creeds 
some elements of adoration for the heart, 
and dreaded lest controversy should brush 
uffthe emotions they awakened ; Dr. Priest- | 
iey saw in all creets much error, and hop- | 
ed that controversy would render them 
more quickening, by making them more 
pure. Mrs. Barbauld understood the nat- 
ural language of art, felt the deep expres- 
siveness of whatever is beautiful in form 
and sound, and would have given to piety 
the majesty of architecture ; and the voice 
of music; Dr. Priestley thought that the 
eye and the ear withtheir physical grati- 
fications, were only in the way in the work 
of realizing great general truth, and would 
have worshipped with the simplicity of a 
spiritin space. Mrs. Barbauld reverenced 
human afiections, even in their illusions 
and extravagances ; she saw in them the 
passion for excelleuce, and the propensity 
to believe in its reality she had probably 
observed the important fact, (so conspicu- 
ous in Doddridge.) that the tempers which 
are most devotional are uniformly the most 
teuder in their human relations ; she could 
discover no specific difference between the 
emotions yielded to ideal excellence on| 
earth, and invisible perfection in heaven; 
and she dared to find an analogy between 
piety and love; Dr. Priestley, little given 
to Platonisms of fancy, holding that all 
feeling should be proportioned to the real | 
qualities of its object, aud forgetting that it 
caanot overpass the gulf between the crea- 
ted and the Creator, and expand itsel’ to 
literal infiantade, condemned the expression 
as faiseand profane. Perhaps each was 


the other. 
Happily, religion has its affinities with 
the whole soul, and there is no faculty in- 


by conceptions of immeasurable space and 
time, another by ideas of life. and change ; 
one prefers the blank, great truth, another 
the single and moving instance ; one to go 
forth and seek the object of its adoration 
in fields beyond the solar light, another to 
bring his image home, and feel him in the 
closet or in the mind: one, when standing 
before the invisible, may love to look into 
the deep back-ground of infinity which 
lies behind created things ; another, to gaze 
on the beautiful forms of reality, sketched 
on its dark surface, and take them as types 
of what lies in the depth. Why limit the 
modes of- devotional conception? Wh 

say to any emotions or any thoughts, ‘ You 
shal! not worship,’ to any desires, ‘You 











shall not pray?” There can be no proprie- 


affections which most adorn and dignify 
human Mature ; it is the souls act in lying 
itself consciously open at the feet of God ; 
it is the gush of tenderness with which the 
spirit pours forth its burning emotions of 
veneration and lore; it is the joy, or the 
agony, or the shame of placing the mind 
as it is, in contact with the great parent 
mind, that its sins ma become clearer, its 
wants more craving, that its life may be 

uickened, and its sympathies refreshed. 
This is the end, this is the temper of piety ; 
every thing else is but its instrument ; and 
that mode of thought and expression which 
is truest to each individual mind, must be 
that mind’s best vehicle of devotion. 





TRUE LIBERALITY AND TRUE STRICTNESS GO 
TOGETHER, 


A liberal man discriminates. He sees 
fewer opinions to be essential to character, 
than another. He sees goodness under 
every form of religion. He is not bound 
by any system of technical and scholastic 
theology. You know, perfectly well, what 
is meant by a liberal physician, a liberal 
jurist, a liberal merchant, or artist, or arti- 
san. He sees into the principles of things, 
and is not blindly attached to one mode of 
practice, to one set of technical forms, or to 
one way of proceeding in tie business of 
life. So it is with the liberal christian. 
He will take a wide range in his views. 
He will think of religiou, as he thinks of 
other subjects. He will discriminate the 
principles from the forms of things. He 
will no more require a man to be religious 
after one particular and set fashion, than 
he will require a man to be honest, or in- 
dustrious, or intelligent after one particular 
and set fashion. He will provide, in his 
system of religion, for the liberal expansion 
of all the principles and powers of human 
nature. He will not strive to eradicate the 
native affections, but to cultivate them. 
He will speak in its accordant tone to every 
feeling, to fear and hope, to joy and sor- 
row. He will instruct, he will warm, he 
will encourage, he will sooth. He will 
feel that man was made to be a noble crea- 
ture, and he will strive to build up in him 
the noble proportions ofa glorious and love- 
ly character. Iam speaking now of no 
party nor sect. I have known liberal men 
of all parties. I have known illiberal men 
of all parties. 

And now [ ask, must such a man be 
less strict in con-cience for his liberality ? 
If he must, I ask, why? His liberality re- 
lates chiefly to opinions, and modes of re- 
ligious impressions ; his consceince relates 
to duties. But if you say, he is more lib- 
eral in his view of duties, that he does not 
account all those things to be duties, which 
you do; stilll answer, he may be just as 
strict about those things that he does ac- 
count to be duties. Let us particularize. 
You say he is more liberal in his ideas of 
what are to be considered as proper re- 
creations ; he does things that you would 
notdo; he goes where you would not go. 
But does it follow that his concience is any 
less strict about these pleasures which he 
does hold to be wrong? Does he any less 
than another man, condemn gambling, in- 
temperance, and sensuality in al! their 
forms? I appeal to facts. Is it in the lib- 
eral communities of this, or any other 
country, that profaneness, debauchery, 
gaming, most prevail ? 

But let us take our objector himself to 
task. Here is a man, who coademns things 
you approve. He says that you must not 
be amused with a show, or with wit. He 
says that you must not laugh—that you 
mast not drink your neighbor's health, or 
that you must noteat flesh on Friday. Do 
you allow that this man has a stricter con- 
science than you? By no means; you 
say that his conscience relates to diff-rent 
things—to things that, in your view, are 
innocent. Very true ; and outof thine own 
mouth thou art answered. 

ButI am not content with answer. | 
go farther, and maintain, that the liberal 
man is more likely to be truly and ration- 
aliy strict. He thinks more and more free- 
ly. He takes a wider view of the relations 
of things and persons. He is strict in ma- 
ny cases, where another man is not strict ; 
and cases far more important, too, than 
avoiding an amusement, or attending meet- 
ings. He is more likely to be strict in a 
meek and charitable judgment of the piety 
and virtue of his neighbor. He is more 
likely, also, from his liberality, to be strict 
in the duty of being agreeable, and kind to 
those around him, and in the endeavor to 
promote their happiness ; to be strict in the 
delicate relations of private and domestic 
life. He is more likely to be stricy in the 
virtues of modesty and self-distrust, of gen- 
tleness and forbearance. And for this rea- 
son: in proportion as any man lays too 
much stress on unesential things, does he 
take it off from things that are essential. 
If a mau makes too much of doctrines, in 
just that proportion will he make too little 
of virtués. If he thinks, more than he 
ought, that his salvation depends on going 
to meetings, he will think less than he 
ought of his temper and behavior at home. 
If he makes too much merit of abstaining 
from an amusement he will make too lit- 
tle merit of abstaining from harsh reflec- 
tions on thuse who avail themselves of it. 
What does the history of all religion more 


clearly show, than this? It was when our! 


Puritan fathers could not endure that any 
man should have long hair, that their con- 
sciences was clear for percecuting the 
Quakers. [tis where the ritual of the 
Romish Chureu is carried to the greatest 
length, and observed in every iota, that the 
virtues of private life are brought into the 
most serious doubt and danger. 

In fine, true liberality and true strictness 
are things that naturally go together. And 
3o do true spirituality and a true reverance 
for religious institutions. And the same 
connexion holds between a pure religious 
freedom, and the most solemn obligation. 
No one is so much bound, no one ouzht to 
be so strict, no one owes so much gratitude 
and reverance to the means of religion, as 
the free, spiritual, liberal man. No one, } 
repeat, is so likely to feel all this.—Dewey 





UNITARIANISM OF ST. PETER’S EPISTLES. 
As these Epistles are chiefly practica’ 


it cannot be expected that they will be 














So far, however, as they afford any testi- 
mony as to the Divine nature, it is decid- 
edly in favor of our position, that Peter’s 
views of it were Unitarian. Is it objected 
that he says of Christ, ‘to him be glory 
both now and forever? (2 Peter iii. 18.) 
Be it remembered that this is the only in- 
stance of ascription of glory, or praise to 
Jesus, in Peter’s writings. And to what 
does it amount? It is not said to have 
been the Aighest glory, such as we are re- 
quired to ascribe to the Father of all; and 
what Unitarian would refuse to give that 
praise to Christ which belongs to bim in 
his subordinate capacity of a divinely con- 
-tituted Mediator and Savior? Is stress 
laid on the circumstance that Peter some- 
times applies the term, Lord, to Christ? 
It is enough to remark, in reply, that he 
quotes Sarah as calling Abraham, Lord, 1 
Peter ili.6; and that nothing is more 
common in the scriptures, than to desig- 
nate other beings than the Deity by the 
same title of respect. [s it asked if the 
epistles of Peter do not contain some other 
support of Trinitarianism than what we 
have now referred to? We answer confi- 
dently, not the least. On the contrary, we 
find scattered on -heir pages such expres- 
sions as the following, which go to dis- 
prove thatdoctrine. ‘ Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
according to his abundant mercy hath be- 
gotten us again untoa lively hope dy the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.’ 
1 Peter i. 3. ‘If ye call on the raTHER,’ 
&c. v. 17, not on Jesus Christ; which 
agrees with the words of our Savior him- 
self: ‘In that day ye shall ask me noth- 
ing,’ &c. ‘Who dy him [Christ] do be- 
leve in God, that raised him from the 
deau, and gave him glory ; that your faith 
and hope might be in God.’ v. 21. [Christ] 
‘a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, 
but chosen of God.’ ii. 4. ‘ Spiritual sac- 
rifices, acceptable to God dy Jesus Christ.’ 
v. 5. ‘For Christ hath. suffered...... 
that he might bring us to God.’ iii. 18. 
‘ Who is gone into heaven, and is on the 
right hand of God.’ v. 22. ‘That God in 
all things may be glorified through Jesus 
Christ ; to whom [God] be praise and do- 
minion forever and ever.’ iv. 11. ‘The 
God of all grace, who hath called us unto 
his eternal glory by Jesus Christ, make you 
perfect. To nim [God] be glory and do- 
minion forever and ever. v. 10. ‘He 
(Christ) received from Gop tHe FatHer 
honor and glory, when there came such a 
voice from the excellent glory, ‘this is my 
beloved Son in whom Iam well pleased.’ 
2. Pet. i. 17. 

These are all the words and phrases, we 
believe, that can be found in the epistles of 
Peter, from which anything can be inferred 
as tehis opinions concerning the great 
question at issue between us and Trinitari- 








ans. Few, however, as they are, they af- 
ford abundant evidence to convince us that | 
he was a Unitarian writer. It is remark- | 
able how be uniformly distinguishes be- | 
tween Christ and God. The language he 

uses, when speaking of Jehovah, is_strik- 
ingly different from that which he er 
in reference to our Savior. The former! 
ne calls ‘Lord God,’ ‘ Faithful Creator,’ 

and the like; but never the latter. He 

says, ‘God the Father,’ but in no instance, 

God the Son. He speaks of the‘ will of | 
God, as supreme; of ‘a good conscience 

towards God,’ &c. ; but refrains from such 

expressions respecting Christ. In a word, 

he seems, almost without exception, when 

making mention of our Savior, to use lan- 
guage with that sort of caution, which we 
might imagine an intelligent and thorough | 
Unitarian would employ, who was appre- 
nensive that his writings were sometime 
to be searched for Trinitarian proof-texts. 
We conclude with a single remark. Let 
it be supposed that the apostle Peter had 
said, even in a single instance, (what he 
has never done either expressly or impli- 
edly,) that our Savior was a partaker of a 
DIVINE NATURE, which he actually has af- 
iirmed of Caristians in his second epistle, | 
(1 Peter i. 4,) with what triumph would it, 
not be now seized on by Trinitarians as an | 
argument for the supreme divinity of Je- 
sus Christ incomparably stronger than | 
what can be found for the support of that 
doctrine in all the productions that remain 
to us of this, or of any other writer of the | 
New Testameat. 





OUR VIEWS OF THE LAW OF RETRIBUTION. 
The following are the views we cherish 
of the great law of retribution. We think 
them scriptural and rational ; and we be- 
lieve they afford the strongest dissuasives 
from sin, and the most powerful induce- 
ments to holiness. While we reject every 
thing like the doctrine of arbitrary, vindic- 
tive dispensations of reward and: punish- 
ment, under the divine government, we 
hold that there is a connexion between vice 
and misery, and between virtue and hap- 
iness, as natural and indissoluble as that 
which belongs to any class of causes and 
effects. In other words, the bad man does 
or will suffer, in proportion to his badness, 
and the good man does or will enjoy, in 
proportion to his goodness, as certainly 
and as accordantly with the established 
principles of Nature and Providence, as a 
living seed, put into the warm, moist earth, 
does or will vegetate. Nor is this law, as 
we believe, restricted in its operation exclu- 
sively either to the present or the future 
world. It belongs to both. ‘The dissolu- 
tion of the body may modify some of its 
results, but will not essentially alter the 
character of them. We hold that this life 
and the next is one continuous state of ex- 
istence, so that all which is strictly our- 
self here, will be ourself there. Death we 
regard only, as it were, a sort of dark pas- 
sage was from the one to the other, through 
which the soul is but a moment in going, 
carrying with it all its habits of thought 

and feeling; all, its capacities, tastes, a” 
references ; all, in a word, of virtue and 
Bal or of vice and hell, it commenced 
in this introductory state of its being. 
What views can be more just, of more in- 
fluential than these? Do we act consist- 
ently with them, brethren? Then, why 

is it that we deem any thing of so muc 
value as intelligence and holiness ? It is 
certainly time that we awake to a better 
sense of our duty and our interest. What! 








of it, that misery is bound to vice, and hap- 
piness to virtue, by ties that neither time 
nor death will sever ; that there is a law of 
righteous retribution whose operation noth- 
ing can long counteract; that as we sow 
we shall certainly, sooner or later, reap ; 
that we must enter on the future life with 
the same intellectual and moral qualities 
with which we leave the present ; and 
that our condition there will correspond at 
any given period,with the character we prs. 
sess at that period ; is all thistrue, and do 
we believe it? What manner of persons 
then, ought we to be? What purity, what 
intelligence, what holiness, what eflorts 
for every virtue andevery grace that can 
ennoble and adorn our nature, should not 
distinguish us ? 





RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, 

When does a man experience religion, 
and what are ruigions experiences /—A 
man experiences religion when he makes 
religious principle the governing motive of 
action ;—when he makes the will of God 
the habitual rule of life. To experience 
religion is to believe in the great truths 
which we have noticed as cominon to ev- 
ery pious mind ; to enjoy the satisfactions 
which religious light and knowledge iin- 
part, and to improve under the influence of 
religious instruction and Christian means 
and ofportunities. The best evidence and 
test of our religious characters, the surest 
proofs that we do not deceive ourselves, 
that we really have true religion, are to be 
found in our habits of thought and action. 
If these be in consistency with the divine 
commands, if the feelings ef our hearis, 
the operations of our minds and the con- 
duct of life be regulated and controlled by 
the will of God, we may and ought to be- 
lieve that we are religious. It is the best 
evidence, the — evidence that can be de- 
pended upon. e know indeed that the 
expression, religious experience, is used by 
many in amore narrow and limited sense ; 
that it is used to express a peculiar con- 
cern of mind, a particular state of excited 
feelings. Butthese aré merely human, 
sectarian views. We see nothing of this 
in the representations which the scriptures 
have given of religion ; nor in the lives of 
those whose virtue and piety are recorded 
there for our imitation. hen we speak 
of religious experiences and of the evi lence 
of possessing true religion, we speak of 
them as they are explained and _ illustrated 
in the Bible. We speak of them as they 
existed in the patriarchs and prophets, in 
our divine master and his disciples. We 
would experience and exhibit religion, as 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Dan- 
iel, experienced and exhibited it; as Mat- 
thew, and John, and James, and Peter, ex- 

rienced and exhibited it ; as our heaven- 

y master and his apostles would have us 
experience and exhibit it; by a pure and 
devout heart ; by an holy and upright life ; 
by an habitual sense of the divine pres- 
ence, and by an habitual regard to the di- 
vine will. 

This is religious experience. This is 
experimental religion, in the scriptural 
meaning of the word. This is the best 
evidence we can give to God, to man, to 
our own hearts, that we have religion , that 
we have true religion; that we have ecx- 
perienced true religion. 





ONE WAY OF INFLUENCING PUBLIC oOPIN.ON— 


THE PRESS. 

_ Let that engine by which public opinion 
is so much influenced, the press, be an ob- 
ject of our solicitude. Can we use our 
own pen in aid of its power? Let us not 
shrink from the task of doing it. With us 
the press is free, and God be thanked for 
it. But its freedom, like every other good 
thing, is often abused. How are its abuses 
to be corrected? By laws of restriction 2 
No. Let the press toil on with all! its ac- 
tivity and might. Put not on it a single 
shackle. But make it the instrument of 
curing its own abuses. Let it give forth 
the remedy for the poison it spreads. Let 
it toil on. Fear not the result. Let wuth 
have a fair chance, and it will prevail. Do 
any say, we cannot write? Let us read, 
then. ‘There are those who can write, nay, 
who will write, and powerfully, if the pub- 
lic will but read. hat, therefore, is to be 
done? This: Are these papers, pam- 
phlets, books, fraught with truth, aud the 
maxims of enlightened freedom, generous 
charity, and exalted virtue? let us sub- 
scribe for thein ; let us read them; let us 
recommend them. Let no one neglect 
them on the ground that he can do without 
them himself. We should remember thai 
the press cannot work without support, 
that talented men will not write without 
encouragement. Be it, my brother, that 
you do not need certain publications ; there 
is anothor point to be ascertained before a 
generous man will refuse them his aid. 
Can the community do without them? 
Are they efficient in correcting public 
opinion? Are they adapted to diminish 

the influence of those who have hearts to 

conceive and hands to execute treason 

against christian liberty, morals, charity 

and peace? If they are, then, as men, as 

patriots, we are bound to do what accord- 

ing to our means we can to support and 

encourage them. Ta such a case let us 

not waver between right and wrong. Let 

us not offer up the- convictions of duty on 

the altar of avarice, convenience, or popu- 

larity. 


THE SIMPLE TRUTHS OF THE GOSPEL—oBscunEe 
DOCTRINES OF THEOLOGY. 


We have not only to show men that ob- 
scure, mystical systems of doctrine do not 
belong to the Gospel, that all which our 
Savior taught is simple and intelligible ; 
but there is a farther task to be accom- 
plished, namely, to convince those whom 
we address that these simple truths are of 
the highest importance, of all absorbing in- 
terest. This isa difficult task. For one 
of the worst effects that obscure doctrines 
of theology exert upon the mind, is, that i) 
is incapacitated-in a degree, at least, tc 
comprehend, to appreciate, and to cheri:b 
with ardor and satisfaction, plain, simple 
truth. Plain truths and simple ideis 
appear tame and without worth, to such a 
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acknowledged | indeed, 
because if they were epenly lo 
Christianity and all religion must eg M 

up with them. But they do not awaken 
and interest; they do not stir the energies 
of the spiritual man; they are not, as they 
seem calculated to be, powerful motives of 
action; they do mot * work in the soul | 
‘both to will andste do.’ The persons with | 
whem we reason will say to us. that we | 
have destroyed the essence of religion. It} 
is a mere system of morality we are offer- | 
ing them; and it may really appear so -to | 
them. It may seem to their minds that | 
the substance of religion is gone. For the | 
mind that bas been used to mysterious | 


dogmas is perverted ; the truth does not! 
produce the effect of trath upon it. It is in | 
the same condition as the eyes of those | 
men who have worked in mines a greater | 
part of their lives by the light of lamps | 
if they are brought into th> open air, they | 
are at first not able tosee. But one might) 


as well in this case reason from such a fact) 


mind. They are 





against the brilliancy and potency and} tines of Christ are particularly explained |case ever occur, when 


beneficial influence 6f the sun's light, as| 
object to simple ‘und intelligible traths in| 
religion, that they do not contain the es- 

sence and substance of Christianity. The | 
fault must be in the mind, which does | 
not fully comprehend and value them. | 
With such persons as are educated from 

the beginning in simple, unconfused notions 
of Christianity, there is not the difficulty | 
sve have mentioned. They value, as be-| 
yond all price, the few plain truths disclos- | 
ed to them in the Gospel. They feel that! 
mround these truths all their hopes and | 
joys cluster, and they draw from them a | 
peace, both in prosperity and adversity, } 
which the world never gives, and can never | 
take away.— Unitarian Advocate. 
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THE'SAD EFFECT OF CREEDS ON THE INDO-) 
LENT AND WEAK-MINDED. 

The subjoined passage occurs ia an able | 
Essay on ‘ Toleration, Human Creeds,’| 
‘&e., which appeared some time ago in the) 
‘Evangelical Reformer,’ a Periodical de-| 
voted to the interests of a new sect in Eng-} 
Jand, called ‘ Christians,’ who are strenu- | 
ous advocates for religious freedom and | 
Christian charity. The extract, short as} 
1t-is, deserves to be pondered, some hours, | 
A great 
show how} 


by creed-bound communities. 
deal has been written to 
unfavorably ecclesiastical formularies of} 
faith act on strong and active minds; but 
we do not know where we have befor 
seen an article so well suited to explaii 
the manner in which the absence of al. 
haman creeds would prove advantageou: 
to the indolent and weak minded—a clas: 
which constitutes the majority of a great 
many churches, in this, as well as in othe: 





lands. 


‘That creeds should ‘increase diversity 
of opinion, and that the rejection of creed: 
should promote uniformity, may seem 
mystery to some, but to me it seems quite 
natutal. Where there is a creed, the in- 
doleat, the weck-minded, and the interested, 
will always keep within its bounds; but 
the active, the strong-minded, and the hon- 
est, will outstrip all human creeds, howev- 
er they may be formed, and, committing 
their reputation and their all to God, wii 
dare to explere the whole immensity o 
truth. The difference, therefore, will b 
as wide as is the vast and inmeasurabk 
interval between the farthest flights an 
the loftiest soarings ‘ef an angelic mind 
and the narrow limits in which the weal 


| to them. 














tics, and sitfered severely for their folly in 
listening to such impostors. Our Lord 
had imparted all proper instructions to tis 
disciples, and taught them the gracious 
doctrines which God had given him to re- 
veal ;. aud these he commanded his Apos- 
tles to communicate to others for their 
direction and consolation. They were to 
be taught to all the world. And before 
the lives of his first disciples were closed, 
they preached his Gospel ia all nations, 
and took care to commit the essential and 
important truths and precepts of his reli- 


gion to writing, in various ways, for the 





instruction and guidance of future genera- | 


tions. The doctrines and fabors and suf- 
ferings of the Apostles are mainly recorded 
in the book of Acts, as the words and life 
of Jesus are preserved in four different 
books, ca'led the Gospels. And the doc- 


and illustrated in the Epistles of the in- 


| spired teachers, who had been with our|%? 


Lord, or were supernaturally instructed, as 
Paul was. But prophecy has ceased, 
revelations have ceased, since the A postol- 
Their histories and Writings are 
the source and standard of our 
shall 


ic age. 
our guide ; 
faith as Christians. To whom then, 
we go, but to the doctrines and teachings 
of Jesus? 

Many appeared before the destruction 
Jerusalem, claiming to be the Messiah, 
Mahomet laid claim to in- 


of 
or prophets. 


| spiration in the seventh century of our era | 
| Several individuals among the Jews have 
pretended to be the Messiah, at different 


periods. The Mormons, and the Millerites 


| say they have divine knowledge imparted | 


in their claim to a similar extraordinary 
wisdom and inward light. They say, ‘ lo, 
Christ is here ;’ pointing to their own 
breasts. ‘ We need no inspired teacher 10 
supernatural instructions.’ They have 
Christ within. Their own perceptions, 
consciousness, imaginations, surmises— 
these are inspiration; or the immediate 
fruits of inspiration. They do not need a 
written Gospel; or a record of the sayings, 
doctrines and teachings of Christ ; for they 
have a Chnist, the Christ, each one in his 


own bosom. His own spirit is a sufficient 


and full and infallible guide. They pay no 


deference toChrist’s authority orcommands, 


except the spirit teaches them % is true. 


By searching his word, they may mistake, } . 


and others may mistake in asserting what 
are the doctrines of Christ. The record 
is false, or fabulous, or defective, or ob- 


scure ; but the Christ within, which they 





And the transcendentalists pat | 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


- 








Again, Matth. vi. 24, ‘ No man can serve 
‘two masters; for either he will hate the 
one and love the other,’ &c. ; i. e., he will 
prefer the one to the other, so as not to be 
sufficiently devoted to the interests of both. 
We need quote no more passages to show 
how Jewish writers use language to ex- 
,press the idea of preference. They say, 
love this, an1 hate that, when they ouly 
mean, prefer the former to the latter. Ac- 
cordingly in the text before us, the duty 
inculeated is not hatred of our relatives 
and our life; this would be alike unnatu- 
ral, sinful, and opposed to the whole tenor 
of the Gospel; but the duty (one by the 
| way peculiarly difficulk to perform in the 
first age of Christianity) is this—to prefer 
Christ, or his cause, or the truth and virtue 
he lived and died to promote, to any 
‘earthly object ; insomuch that, should the 
we must either 
‘break the ties which bind us to our family 
d friends and put to hazard our life, or 
| violate truth and virtue, we are tu submit, 
unhesitatingly, to the former evil, in 
| preference to the latter; else we cannot 
‘be worthy disciples of Him who sacrificed 
|every earthly good in the cause of truth 
jand virtue; else we cannot satisfy the de- 
| mands of right conscience, nor act consis- 
tently with the relations we sustain to God 
and the future life. ; 

That the idea, not of absolute hatred, but 
‘of simple preference, is the one our Savior 
| designed to convey, is made evident, not 
‘only by common sense, the Jewish mode 
jof employing language, and the whole 
| cuzrent of the New Testament, but also 
| by the parallel passage in Matth. x. 37; 
'where his doctrine on the same topic is 


| 








j this : ‘He that loveth father or mother 
| more than me, is not worthy of me; and 
| he that loveth son or daughter more than 
|e is not worthy of me ;’ that is to say,— 
nothing is to stand so high in our estima- 
ition as the Christian cause—the cause of 
truth, piety and righteousness. And cer- 
|tainly no one can deem this unreasonable 
'who knows his nature and destination, 
land, at the same time, understands the 
character and purpose of the Christian 
religion. 





UNITARIANISM NOT A NEW DOCTRINE. 


One of the many modes by which or- 





thodox polemics seek to dissuade the more 
jignorant of the community from giving 
|heed to the claims of Unitarianism, is to 
| represent it as a recent doctrine, asa form 


of religion utterly unknown in the primi- 


tive ages of the Church. 
ever, who are properly informed on the 
subject, it is well understood, that this 
statement owes its origin to a system o/ 


have recently discovered they fpossess, is 
expl.cit, and clear, and the only sure 
Lo here is Christ, within.us; we 
may well disregard, or withhold our faith 


and reverence from the recorded doctrines x ati sted in the Christ; Wie 
sauet « tarianism existed in t iristian : 
of Jesus. We are as much inspired as s oe ee 


Paul, or Jesus was. We have the same long before the doctrine of the Trinity was 
Rye: : . at @ |ever thought of; that it continued the be- 
divine and infallible principle within, to|,. ar , 
: , lief of the mass of Christians, till the be- 
teach and illumine and direct us,asthey| .. : 
: “ }ginning of the third century; that after 
had. Are not all such pretenders false |> . 17M , 
gor hate ® _\this period, its doctrines were gradually 
prophets, and false Christs? aud do they | 
i ca “ |corrupted ; that from the time of the first 
not deceive and lead astray even the elect | mi # : 
a : Christian emperors, its professors were 
—the well-disposed and the good, in some | 
openly persecuted, and coerced by the 
strong arm of the civil power; that during 
what are usually called the dark ages, its 
glory was obscured by that cloud of igno- 


vuide. 


the grossest misrepresentation ; that Uni- 





eases? or are ALL their followers persons | 
of vain imaginations, whose foolish hearts 
are darkened?” Do they prefer falsehood | 








and reptile spirit is shut up. 

If there had been no creed, the case ' 
would have been very different. The? 
minds of the horest and the bold, inspired 
by their ardent love of truth, and supported 
by the spirit of God, would still have at- 
tempted their illimitable flights, and ex-| 
plored fresh worlds of light; and the fee- | 
bler-minded, the indolent, and the interest- | 
ed, having no creed to cling to, would have | 
suffered themselves to be drawn along by | 
their abler brethren; and those very dis-| 
positions which made them cling to the | 
creed when there was one, would make | 
them cheese for their standard the opinions | 
of the more intelligent ef their brethren, if| 
the creed was taken away; and this would 
cause a happy aniformity. Where there is 
a creed, the little«minded, the selfish, and | 
the idle, are the rulers; ‘where there is none, 
the power falls into the hands of those who | 
are the wisest and the best. Where there | 
is a creed, the indolent and the tardy pull | 
back the active and the strong; where | 
there:is mone, the active and the strong | 
bring forward the indolent and slow. 
Where there is a creed, the weak and the | 
ill-disposed harass the wise and the good ; | 
where there is none, the wise and the good | 
are free, and are able to improve the rest. | 
Where there is a creed, the ignorant and | 
the faulty will labour to make these who} 
are wiser and beiter like themselves, and a 
creed will give them mighty influence: 
where there is none, the wise and the godly 
will flourish pleasantly, and the less gener-! 
ous spirits wil emulate their virtues. <A 
creed, therefore, restrains nothing but the | 
heaven-inspired effurts ofthe noblest minds; | 
it strengthens and establishes nothing but| 
intolerance, and ignorance, and error. All| 
that is true and plain and good, is estab-| 
lished sufficiently by its own character, 
an*by the poiver of God; nothing requi- | 
res establishing by human forms, but that! 
which would be better thrown down.‘ 


| 
\ 
{ 
/ 
| 


For the Register and Gbserver. 
A SUORT SERMON, BY A LAYMAN. 
‘ Lo bere is Christ, or there.’ 


It was the prediction of our divin: | 
Teather, that false prophets ard false } 


Christs would arise after his departur: | 
from the world; that persons weuld appeai 


from time to time, pretending to be sen 
from God for the instruction and guidance 
of mankind—but that their cla ms woulé 
be unfounded, and their assumed authority 
as heavenly messengers, unworthy i 


| will confer a favor ona 


to truth, so that as a just judgment upon nite, ; 

h a a 4 . b del i 1 |rance and superstition in which every form 
2 they are suffered to be deluded, ca 2 

wart re ““* lof Christianity was then shrouded; and 


ieve i . s | . 
and to believe in a taleeheod; and thus jthat when the light of the Reformation 


By those, how- | 





} 








ugh always learning never come to the | - ; 
thong y 8 | dawned, it burst forth with a splendor too | 
knowledge of the truth. 


‘St. Paul said.}, .,,. - - 

s ; | brilliant for the benighted minds of the re- | 
‘he received the Gospel, neither of m 
nor was taught it bat by revelatien of Jesus 


an, 
| formers themselves. We quote what fol-| 
Christ.’ ‘ And I certify to yoa, brethren, | 


lows from an English Periodical : 
| ‘Not only did the ancient Unitarians | 


that the Gospel which I preach is not after}. ; ; 
P — | invariably assert that theirs was the doc- | 


= : o hee - k .4 pM 
And I marvel, that ye are $0 s00M | trine of the Christians of the primitive, 
removed from him who called yeu into the | ages, but candid Trinitarians in modern | 
grace, or doctrine of Christ, to another | times have acknowledged that, during the 
Gospel. But there is no other; but there | [FS three centuries of the Christian era, 
‘the Son was conside i 
are some who trouble you, and would per- | “ ° h “ sidered to be inferior to 
ck ian thcaned ‘of Sis hes ducal ithe Father, and regarded as a_ created be- 
Vert the ospel of Ubrist. Dut though! ing, Among writers of this class we may 
we, or an angel from heaven preach to you| rank the learned Ecclesiastical Historian, 
any other Gospel than that I have preach-| Mosheim; Matthias Flacius Ilyricus, one 
ed to you, let him be arcursed. ‘As 1 have of the most able and zealous of the 
aid before, so I say again, if any mz | Lutheran Reformers; M. Jurieu, an emi- 
eee eo eee Sy Protestant divine, and rigorous 


man. 


| nent 
preach any other Gospel to you than that | defender of the orthodox faith ; and Dio- 
received, let him be repudiated. He who/|nysius Petavius, the celebrated Jesuit. 
does not admit the peculiar and sugerfiatu- | Nor is this all ; for Justin Martyr, an em- 
ral inspiration of Christ, for the special | e205 >: Christian Raheny a the second conte- 
xa oo sane the .. | ry, speaking of Christ’s Deity, expresses 
purpose of enabling him to reveal diviee ) himself more like an humble apologist, in 
truths for the reformation and salvation of | troducing a new doctrine, than the advocate 
men, is not entitled to the name of a (ofa system which had been sanctioned 
Christian—not more than Rousseau or )2%¢ rendered venerable by time; and 
f Lord Herbert, Bollinebroke Fertullian, who flourished a few years 
Voltaire, or 40rd Berbert, BOUMNE OK, OF | later than Justin, gives his direct testumo- 
Thomas Paine. Especially can no one ny to the fact, that Unitarianism was the 
be justly called a Christian teacher, who | doctrine held Ly the mass of unlearned 
asserts that the declarations of Christ,| Christians of the Latin as well as the 
Greek church in his own age. 
than the teachings of any man of common | scat taba A. hag Ng ment pan 
‘ . | had no advocates in ancient times among 
the learned. Several are mentioned by 
the opinions of the latter on a level with | ecclesiastical writers, whom the orthodox 
hese sf the former. | found it impossible, with all their threats, 
to silence, and who clung to the primitive 
doctrine concerning Christ amidst evil re- 
port as wel] as good report. Of these it 
j may be deemed sufficient to mention the 
names of Paul of Samosata, Bishop of An- | 
jtioch; Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra; and | 
ai. ~ | Photinus, Bishop of Sirmium; men who! 
just exposition of the following words, it) were equal in learning and in piety to any 
of their contemporaries, and of whom any 
denomination of Christians might be justly 
Te { , | proud. 
any man come to me, and hate not|” «we pass over the dark ages as a barren 
his father, and mother, and wife, an: | desert, without fertility and without inter- 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, est, and hasten on to the period of the Re- 


and his own life also, he cannot be my | formation, associated with which we find 
disciple.’ Luke, xiv. 26. 


| the names of inen whose praises are loud- 
d : ily celebrated by protestants of all classes. 
We cheerfully comply with our corres-| But why are we so sellom reminded of 
pondent’s request. ‘The difficulty is only |those eminent Reformers who embraced | 


alone considered, are of ao more authority | 
© 1 


sense and a good intellect; and who places 


LUKE xiv. 26. 





Messrs. Editors,—If you, or some of 
your correspondents, will give a plain and 


SEEKER AFTER TRUTH. 





obedience and respect. The prediction 
has been verified in almost every age | 
since the crucifixion of our Lord. Within ! 
a few years, after his ascension, individu 
als appeared in Judea, who pretended u 
be prophets and messengers of the Mos. 
High. But all who followed them or be- 
_ lieved in them, were sadly deceived. 


apparent. It vanishes the moment we | antitrinitarian sentiments, and were infe- 


‘ . sing Tier to none of their contemporar‘es in 
é rthe Jewish mode of expressing | 
conside P 8 Why are the 


° to le, © \ learning or in virtue? 
the idea of preference. Letus take an ex- names and labors of these illustrious ser- 


ample or two of this mode. Matth. ix. 13,| vants of God so studiously passed over, as 
‘1 will have mercy and not sacrifice ;’ i.e.,|if the very pen which recorded, or the 
I prefer mercy to sactifice. Again, Roin. | Very breath which uttered them, were load- 
is. 14. ‘Fach have Biiseed: bot Besa ed with contagion ? Far as we are from 


wishing to disparage such men as Luther 
have | hated; i. e., | have preferred Jacob “ parag 








They were deluded by their vain prognos- 


. or Calvin, and those of similar sentiments, 
to Esau, to be the héad of the nation. 


who co-operated with them in the great; dens on every side, need only to be scen 


Work of reformation during the sixteenth 


century, we cannot help observing that 
they Jeft their great undertaking only par: 
nally accomplished ; and we confessit has 
always appeared to us that no award was 
ever made with more judgment and im- 
partiality than that which is conveyed in 
the following lines, said to have been in- 
scribed upon the tomb of Faustus Soci- 
nus : 

Tot licet Babylon, destruxit teeta Lutherus, 

Muros Calvinus, sed fundameota Socinus. 

‘ The revival of Unitarianism at the pe- 
riod of the Reformation, and the rapid pro- 
gress which it made in Italy, Poland, 
Transylvania,.and other countries, would 
form an interesting subject for the pen of 
the historian, in the prosecution of which 
a number of important facts might be 
brought to light that are as yet scarcel 
known to the great mass of English et | 
ers. A hasty sketch of this kind is pre- 
fixed to Dr. T. Rees’s ‘ Translation of the 
Racovian Catechism,’ and another to the 
late Dr. Toulinin’s ‘ Memoirs of the Life 
of F. Socinus.’ The Rev. Theophilus 
Lindsey has also collected many curious 
and interesting facts relating to this sub- 
ject in his ‘ Historical View of the State of 
the Unitarian Doctrine and Worship, from 
the Reformation to our own Times.’ But 
the inquiry has never been pursued to its 
full extent by any English writer; and 
any person who would undertake it, and 
embody in an English dress all which can 
be collected upon the subject, would de- 
serve well of the religious public.’ 


CHAPEL AT FISHKILL, N. Y¥. 
[From the Fishkill Standard.} 


On Sunday morning last, Divine service 
was held for the first time, in a neat little 
chapel just erected in this village. The 
building was intended primarily to accom- 
modate a private day-school, which has al- 
ready been commenced under the charge 
of an accomplished female teacher. But 
there being a small body of Unitarian 
Christians in this vicinity, who, from one 
and another cause, have od compelled to 
leave the several places in which, from 
time to time, within the last twelve years, 
they have met for public worship, it will 
be used also, as a chapel—in which, as 
the aid ofa preacher can be had, they 
may, occasionally, at least, enjoy together 
the Sabbath and its ordinances. Thus the 
end proposed, in the erection of this un- 
pretending structure, is the education at 
once of the intellectual and moral being, 
than which none higher could be contem- 
plated. 

The services were opened by singing 
the following original Hymn, in which all 
present joined, te the noble old tune of 
‘Old Hundred.’ 


DEDICATION HYMN. 


What though no stately dome arise, 
With costly pomp and sacrifice; 

To Thee the grateful heart we bring, 
Refreshed trom Thy eternal spring. 


The offering Thou’lt accept and bless, 
Crown our weak efforts with success, 
And let our trusting faith record, 
The progress of Thy love and word. 


Impress thy law upon our hearts, 
And give the joy Thy faith imparts; 
*T is blessednes to be with Thee— 
From doubt, Oh set us wholly tree! 


From earth to Heaven stillpoint the way; 
We serve The heat when we obey; 
Then hasten with Thy blessing, Lord, 
Calm every fear, and spread ‘ihy word! 

This was followed by the usual servi- 

ces of the Congregational Church, with 
some special adaptation to such an occa- 
sion, and a Sermon from Hebrews ix. 13, 
14., was preached by Rev. F. A. Farley. 
of Brooklyn, L. 1., who subsequently ad- 
ministered the Lord's supper. 
_ There is something exceedingly touch- 
ing and beautiful insuch anoccasion. We 
feel sure that éhere are sincere and honest 
worshipers, whose interest in their own 
convictions of Truth, and an earnest desire 
and purpose to worship God as a Spirit 
spiritually, have alone prompted their gath- 
ering. That were a heart not to be envied, 
which could hesitate to give them its good 
wishes and prayers. Ina small, retired 
building, simple as the simplest village 
school-house, are met a litte band of disci- | 
ples of the Saviour, to worship God in his 
name and inthe faith which he has in- 
spired ; to commune together on the grand 
themes of the soul’s duties, and perils, and 
salvation ; and tostrengthen one another by 
holy sympathy and the stated institutions 
and ordinances of the Gospel, for the great 
trial and work of life. No gorgeous tem- 
ple incloses them within its lofty arches— 
no cloud of incense symbolises the grati- 
tude that fillsand ascends from their hearts 
—no solemn organ moves and lifts their 
souls as they meditate on the Divine mer- 
cies, or turn within the spiritual eye. But 
when they enter that lowly place of prayer, 
they feel that ¢here are ‘ none to molest or 
make them afraid,’ while with true ‘ soul- | 
liberty’ they adore their maker—that there 
the Presence of the All-Present will meet 
them—and a joy and peace are in thei: 
hearis, which no more spacious or splendid 
shrine could increase. And when they 
leave it, and come forth amid the stupen- 
dous display of natural magnificence and 
beauty which is everywhere around them, 
their souls will be the more attuned to per- 
ceive and admire it, and make the materia! 
glory speak to the spiritual nature they 
possess of God’s goodness and love. That 
many souls may be there born for Heaven, 
to which their lovely chapel may be indeed 
‘the gate,’ is the hearty prayer of a dee; ly 
interested STRANGER,’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Framingham, Aug. 8, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—Any information touching 
the condition of our several Parishes, you 
are pleased to say, is always acceptable 
and interesting. As occasion has called 
me therefore from place to place, it has 
been my object to give you some partial, 
but as | fear, very imperfect sketches of 
what has fallen under my observation in 
regard to each. I spent the day at this 
place yesterday, (Sabbath day.) It is one 
of the choice towns of the many in this 
prosperous Commonwealth. It is so well 
known that I need not describe it. The 
beautiful enclosure or common in the cen- 
tre of the village, ornamented within and 
without by the graceful elm and other 
beautiful forest trees,—around which are 
clustered the Town House, three of the 
six churches in the place, and the more 
elegant of the private dwellings, with its 
rich and highly cultivated fields and gar- 


jand more eligibly situated. 


to be long remembered or never forgotten. 
The Unitarian church is the largest of the 
three, and holds a conspicuous end com- 
manding position on the north of this ele- 
gant enclosure. Its respected and belov- 
ed pastor is the Rev. William Barry who 
ministers, and has ministered, for some 
years in this place to a congregation high- 
ly respectable both in numbers and char- 
acter. The Sunday school, in which he 
takes a lively interest, corresponds well in 
point of numbers to the size of the Parish. 
Though the day was rainy, the attend- 
ance was about sixty or seventy, and the 
number belonging, abouta hundred. The 
chiidren appeared highly intelligent, and 
the school under good regulations and dis- 
cipline. A deficiency is felt in the want 
of a sufficient number of male teachers, a 
want, which we are glad to observe is fast 
disappearing in proportion as our young 
and intelligent men understand the impor- 
tance and advantages of the situation. The 
parents were addressed in the morning, by 
the Sunday School Agent, and the children 
in the interval between the services. A 
teachers’ meeting was held in the evening | 
at the house of the pastor for an exposi- 
tion of Scripture, which was a season truly 
instructive and refreshing. A meeting is 
also held here once a week, as we under- 
stood, for religious conversation, recently 
commenced in this as in many other of 
our societies, and which cannot fail to be 
highly useful in awakening a truer and 
deeper feeling on the important subject of 
religion. 

The tract published by the Society en- 
titled ‘ Robert Fowle,’ was distributed to 
the School, and received with many tokens 
of interest and pleasure ; and it wasa grati- 
fying circumstance te see present at the 
services of the day, its distinguished au- 
thor, who having labored with his pen in 
this humble field for the young, and in the 
higher walks of sacred literature for the 
maturer mind, and by the living word in 
the church and the school of the Prophets. 
until his physical nature had become much 
impaired, has taken up his residence in 
this quiet and delightful place for the res- 
toration of his health; and the prayer of 
the good among all will be, that his 
best and highest wishes in this regard may 
be fully realized, and his usefulness long 
continued in the path marked out by his 
success in the past. 

Yours truly. 


Petersham, Aug. 17, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—This place, by Ra'l Road 
and stage, is about seventy miles from the 
city, and isa noble town. It is situated 
| in the westerly part of Worcester County, 
a few miles beyond Barre. It is a good 
township of land, under excellent cultiva- 
tion, and contains a population of eighteen 
hundred souls, flourishing, prosperous, in- 
telligent and moral. The village is built 
mainly on one street three or four miles in 
continuous length, running east and west. 
The houses on both sides are in good style 
and order, some with columns in front, the 
whole height of the building, supporting a 
projecting pediment,giving the centre of the 
village quite a classical appearance. The 
houses have yards in front, handsomely en- 
closed, and ornamented with many beauti- 
ful flowers and graceful trees. 
churches are three in number, Orthodox, 
Universalist and Unitarian. The latter is 
soon to be taken down and supplanted by 
a new and more modern one, now erecting. 





‘ure and profit. 














The union of different 
sects, the tone of Christian charity and en- 
larged and enlightened principle and be- 
nevolence which characterized the remarks 


in different Ages and Countries.’ William 
Buchanan Perine, Baltimore, Md. 

9. A Dissertation. ‘ The Obscurity in 
which the Early Life of Great Men is often 


involved.’ Philos ‘ ic. 
of all, the deep religious feeling manifest- | Courtenay Balok. Glencoe. S. perenne 


ed by the laymen who spoke, the order and 
attention which prevailed throughout this 
large assembly and through the whole ser- 
vices spoke volumes, and were well calcu- 
lated to encourage the heart of the philan- 
thropist, and to make the occasion one of 
the brightest spots in the pathway of exist- 
ence. 


10. A Doueeien. ‘ Warliké Virtues, 
the common Topics of National Songs.’ 
John Goldsbury, Cambridge. 

11. Music. An English Oration, 
‘The Fairy Superstition in English Lit. 
erature,’ Greek, Physics, Philosophy, Rhet- 
oric, Latin. Asa Israel Fish, Trenton, N, 


12. A Disquisition. ‘The Revolutions 
in Free States.’ Philosophy. Andrew 
——- | Oliver, Cambrid;ze. 

13. A Disquisition. ‘ The Attic Come. 
dy as a Means of jnfluencing public Opin. 
ion.’ Greek, Latin, Rhetoric. Thornton 
Kirkland Ware, Cambridge. 

14. A Dissertation. ‘ Revolutions jy 
Literature.’ Philosophy, Rhetoric. Fred. 
erick Sheldon, New York. 

15. A Greek Oration. Grcek, Latin. 
James Cushing Merrill, Boston. 

16. A  Disquistion. ‘ The Popular 
Virtues of a Barbarous Age.’ John Pal. 
mer Wyman, West Cambridge. 

17. A Dissertation. ‘ The Public Esti. 
mation of Literary and Scientific Works, 
Philosophy. George Theodore Lyman, 
Boston. 

18. Masic. An _ English Oration, 
‘ American National Legislation.’ Greek, 
Latin, Physics, Philosophy, Rhetoric. 
David Ralph Jaques, Rahway, N. J. 

19. A Disquisition. ‘ The Inflnence of 
Svnday Schools.’ Richard Wenman 
Swan, West Cambridge. 

20. A Disquisition. ‘The Union of 
Literary Pursuits with Professional En- 
gagements,’ Greek. Henry Tuke Par- 
ker, Boston. 

21. A Dissertation. ‘Importance of a 
High Standard of Liberal Education in a 
Republic.’ Francis Augustus Brooks, 
Petersham. 

22. A  Disquisition. ‘Systems of 
Police.” Chauvet Edmund La Beaume, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

23. Music. An English Oration. 
‘The Chivalrous Temper of the Present 


Yours truly, 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI OF HAB- 
VARD UNIVERSITY. 

The Alumni of Harvard University as- 
sembled in Dane Hall, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M., on Tuesday last, and having chosen 
officers for the ensuing year, adjourned to 
the Library, Gore Hall, where, after 
passing halfan hour in mutual greetings 
and conversation, they, with the invited 
guests, moved in procession to the First 
Church. The exercises there commenced 
with the singing of a Psalm from ‘ The 
Christian Psalter,’ beginning with these 
words: ‘Sing ye with praise unto the 
Lord.’ Prayers were then offered by Rev. 
Dr. Woods of Andover. Next, the sub- 
joined original Hymn was sung: 


The hands of twice a hundred years 
1s oint each one to its Class ;— 

Their eyes behold, through joy and tears, 
Each brief procession pass. 


We praise the immortal Providence, 
That early watch’d and late; 

That kindled light and epread defence, 
And made the small one great. 





We bless this Fountain’s earliest rill, 
Of piety and lore; : 

We bless the streams that gladden still 
The land they fed befure. 


With joy we greet this throng of sons 
As to a mother led; 

Ard think of all our noble ones,— 
The absent aad the dead. 


v ; Age.’ Greek, Mathematics, Physics, Phi- 
ee mm Saha fore wtean aight lasophy, Rhetoric. William George Hale, 
8 y; 
Reveal to us thy tokens bright, Boston. 
And cheer with steady ray. 24. A Disquisition. The Character of 
Niebuhr the Historian.’ Philosophy. 


7 blessing meet this gather’d band, 

ts aged and its youth! 

Be Worth and Wisdom on each hand, 
Aud over-head the Truth. 


George James Townsend, Boston. 

25. <A Dissertation. ‘ Poetical Merits 
of the Ancient Spanish Ballads.’ Greek, 
Latin, Philosophy, Rhetoric. Edmund 
Burke Otis, Boston. 

26. A ty, ong Mistakes in re- 


The line as of the Sun! th y Sor 
. -.4.)spect of the New Englan aracter.’ 
An Address, by Judge Story, followed ; Philosophy. Leonard Jarvis Livermore, 


the subject of which was, ‘ The dangers, | Milford, N. H. 
difficulties, and duties of scholars at the| 27. A Dissertation. ‘The Philosophy, 


present day.’ Of this performance, it is| which depreciates the Past.’ Physics, Phi- 


enough to say, that it was worthy of its |/osephy. | Edward Dorsey Freeman, Bal- 
ag timore, Md. 


distinguished author. The servicesinthe|, 9g Music. An English Oration, 


Church were concluded by the singing of|* National Songs,’ Greek, Latin, Physics, 
the Doxolgy, ‘ From all that dwell below Philosophy, Rhetoric. Mathematics. Sam- 


Thy blessing guide the lengthening line, 
That bence shall fruitful run! 
The fruit be as of Surek’s vine; 





The 








It is under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Gage, and is in a prosperous condition. 
The Worcester West Ministerial Asso- 
ciation held their regular meeting at this 
place yesterday and the day before. I 
assembled at the house of the Unitarian 
Pastor. Instead of the usual public dis- 
course on the second day of their meeting, 
they had determined on this occasion to 
have a Sunday School meeting and Festi- 
val. The other Societies were invited. 
and cordially joined in the celebration. A 
procession was formed at ten o'clock, and 
proceeded to the Unitarian church, and 
large as this was, the children assembled 
on the occasion, (three or four hundred in 
number) filled its entire body pews, and 
many others. There was beside, a good 
attendance of the clergy of the Associa- 
tion, of Parents and other citizens. The 
services at the church consisted ofa Pray- 
er by Rev Mr. Clark, of the Orthodox so- 
ciety, singing by the children, an address 
by the Agent of the Sunday School Soci- 
ety, who was present by invitation. The 
whole service was listened to with profound 
attention and apparent and deep interest. 
The procession was then re-formed, in- 
cluding parents, children and_ invited 
guests, who proceeded to a bower prepar- 
ed for the occasion in the orchard of the 
Paster, under which a table was spread 
and loaded with the choicest cakes and vi- 
ands and beautifully garnished with flow- 
ers. After a blessing had been asked, and 
the whole company abundantly refreshed, 
addresses were made in succes-ion by the 
Rev. Mr. Clark of Petersham, Rev. Mr. 
Wellington of Templeton, Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son of Montague, formerly minister of the 
Society, Rev. Mr. Bradford of Hubbard- 
ston, Rev. Paul Dean of Westminster, Mr. 
Wilson of the Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Dr. Parkhurst and Rev. Mr.’Gage of Pe- 
tersham. The addresses were all well 
adapted to the occasion, were exceedingly 
spirited and interesting, and some of them 
deeply impreesive. The occasion was a 
novel one in this part of the country, and 
excited in this usually quiet town a high 
degree of interest both among the children 
and parents, and the impressions made: 








must long be a source of unequalled pleas- 


the skies ’ &c., and a Benediction. 
After retiring from the Church and en- 


joying an intermission of some twenty OF | ont Time.’ 
thirty minutes, the Alumni re-assembled | losophy, Rhetoric. 


uel Johnson, Salem. 

29. An English Oration. ‘The Schol- 
ar’s Lot two Centuries ago and at the Pres- 
Greek, Latin, Physics, Phi- 
Mathematics. Hor- 


at Gore Hall, and thence moved again in |ace Appleton Haven, Portsmouth, N. H. 
procession in the order of classes, to the | Exercises of Candidates for the Degree of 


spacious Dining room recently fitted up in | 


Harvard Hall, where six hundred or more 
sat down toa simple but joyful repast—the 
Orator of the ‘day presiding. 


The bles- | 


Master of Arts. 


> J. An OQratiou in English. ‘ Our Influ- 
lence on the Future.’ Mr. Edward Ever- 
lett Hale, Boston. 


2. A Valedictory Oration in Latin. 


sing of God was craved by Dr. Woods; | Mr. Bela Farewell Jacobs, Cambridge. 


and after a brief time devoted to bodily re- 
freshment, the company were gratified, 
during three hours, by a series of appro- 
priate speeches interspersed with odes, 
hymns, and songs. The gentlemen who 


favored the meeting with remarks were as | 


follows: Judge Story, President Quincy, 


Prof. Noyes, Dr. Bigelow, Prof. Greenleaf, 


Chief Justice Shaw, S. Swett, Gov. 
Davis, Hon. Josiah Quincy, B. R. Curtis, 


We thought the performances in general 
were of a very high order of excellence; 
the elocution, particularly, seemed to us 
superior to that of any firmer Commence- 
| ment we ever attended either at Cambrilge 





or elsewhere. 
The degree of A. B. was conferred on 
the following young gentlemen : 


Nathanael-Glover Allen, Thomas-Pren- 
. - ° ' 
tiss Allen, Franciscus-Henricus Appieton, 





} 


Judge Davis, Washington Allston, N.| Benjamin Barstow, Abel-Herbert Bellows, 


Lord, of N. Y., late Gov. Swain of N.! Andreas-Delaval 


Carolina, Geo. Hillard, George Bancroft, 


Charles P. Curtis, and R. H. Dana, Jr. 


After singing together the good old Psalm, | 


from ‘ Prince’s New England Version’ 


Blanchard, Carolus- 

Phelps Braynard, Eranciscus-Augustus 
| Brooks, Edvardus-Courtenay Bullock, Ed- 
_vardus Capen, Lendall-Pitts Cazeaux, Gu- 
lielmus-Grinnell Cross, Benjamin Cushing, 
Gulielmus-Thomas Davis, Johannes Ellis, 


(the venerable Dr. Pierce taking the lead)! Asa-Israel Fish, Georgius Ford, Edvardus- 


beginning with these words— 


‘ Behold how good it is, 

And whata joy tosee, 

When brethren with each other dwell 

In love and unity !— 
the Alumni adjourned, at 7 o’clock, to 
meet again on the day before Commence- 
ment, next year. 


COMMENCEMENT AT CAMBRIDGE. 


| Dorsey Freeman, Jacobus-Jackson French, 
Georgius-Henricus Gay, Johannes Golds 
bury, Jacobus Greenough, Gulielmus-Geor- 
gius Hale, Horatius-Appleton Haven, Fred- 
ericus Howes, Johannes-Goddard Jacksor, 
David-Radulphus Jacques,Samuel Johnson, 
Chauvet-Edmundus La Beaume, Nathan 
Lincoln, Lenardus-Jarvis Livermore, Geor- 
gius-Theodorus Lyman, Jacobus-Cushing 
Merrill, Gulielmus Middleton, Johbannes- 
Farivell Moors, Benjamin- White Nichols, 
Andreas Oliver, Edmundus-Burke Otis, 


This interesting anniversary was cele- | Henricus-Tuke Parker, Gulielmus-Bucha- 


brated on Wednesday. 
and the occasion drew together, besides | 


many strangers, an unusually large num-| Predericus 


The day was fine, | nan Perine, 


Stephanus-Henricus Phillips, 
Fredericus Ray, Georgius-Edvardus Rice, 
Gulielmus-Logan Rodman, David Sears, 
Sheldon, Carolus-Franklin 


ber of the sons and friends of old Harvard.) Shimmin, Richardus-Wenman Swan, An- 


The procession moved from the Library, 
Gore Hall, at 10 o'clock, to the First 
Church, where, after prayers by Rev. Dr. 
Walker, the exercises were as follows: 


| 


dreas-Eliot Thayer, De Witt-Clinton Tow: 
er, Georgius-Jacobus Townsend, Thornton- 


| Kirkland Ware, Henricus Whiting, Thom- 
as Wright, Johannes-Palmer Wyman. 


Several young gentlemen received the 


Exercises of Candidates for the Degree of | degrees of A. M., of M. D., and of L.L. B. 


Bachelor of Arts. 


[ A Part at Commencement is assigned to every 
Senior, who, for general scholarship, is placed in 
the first half of his class, or who has attained a 
certain rank in any department of Study. 

The names of the Departments in which a stu- 
dent has attained the required Rank, are inserted 
in the Order of Performances with his name. 

High Distinction in any Department, is indicated 
by Italics. } 


1. A Salutary Oration in Latin. Greek, 
Latin, Physics. Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Rhetoric. Thomas Prentiss Allen, North- 
borough. 

2. A Disquisition. ‘The Return of the 
Exploring Expedition.’ Physics. William 
Thomas Davis, Plymouth. 

3. A Disquisition. ‘ Scientific Sur- 
veys of the State of Massachusetts.’ Phy- 
sics. De Witt Clinton Tower, Waterville, 


4. A Dissertation. ‘ Normal Schools.’ 
Greek. Edward Capen, Boston. 

5. A Disquisition. ‘The general 
Feeling with regard to Political Offences, 
and Injuries to Individuals.’ John Farwell 
Moors, Groton. 

6. Music. An English Oration. 
“American Aristocracy.’ Greek, Latin, 
Philosophy, Rhetoric, Physics. Benjamin 
White Nichols, Boston. 

7. A Disquisition. ‘Magnetic Obser- 
vatories.’ Greek; Latin, Physics. A1.drew 
Eliot Thayer, Nashville, N. H. 

8. A Disquisition. ‘Eminent Lawyers 


| 








in course ; and the honorary degree of A. 
M. was conferred on Messrs. Lucius Ma- 
nlius Sargent, and Mr Bond, of D. D., on 
Rey. Dr. William Jenks and Rev. W. B. 
O. Peabody, and of L.L. D. on Judges 
Davis, Ward, and Hubbard. 

We understand that at the examination 
for the next Freshman class, about eighty 
offered themselves as candidates for admis 
sion. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The lovers of music were entertained 
with a delightful strain of melody, 
the address before this association 
Wednesday afternoon, in the chapel of the 
University, by W. W. Story, Esq. of 
this city. From beginning to end, it breath- 
ed the very inspiration of music. There 
were portions of its criticism and analysis: 
which required deeper knowledge of the 
art than we can pretend to, perfectly 
comprehend and appreciate; but it cal 
ried us along by its bewitching charm 
without an instant’s weariness. It certain 
ly was admirably calculated, too, to awa 
ken a love of the subject in all who heared; 
while it is a happy augury for such as are 
already true lovers of it, thata discov 
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upon it could attract an audience Ilke 
that which was gathered on Wednesday. 
The awakening of attention to music as 
an art—the giving it its due place among 
other gteat objects of education—may 
largely depend upon the formation and 
operation of this association. We are glad, 
as the Orator nearly expressed it, that mu- 
sic is thus at length taken to the lap of our 
mother, (Alma Mater !); and feel co nfident 
that she will yet be enabled to provide for 
it the proper means and aids of growth and 
influence, among the numerous progeny 
that is, and is to be. F. 
SOCIETY OF PHI BETA KAPPA. 

The annual meeting of this fraternity of 
scholars took place at the College Chapel, 
on Thursday. 
transacting other 
repaired to the Church. 


business, the Society 
The exercises 


there were preceeded, according to ancient | 


custom, by a prayer, which on this oceasion 
was offered by Rev. Mr Palfrey of Grafton. 

The Oration, by William B. Read, Esq. 
of Philadelphia, gave high satisfaction to a 
large audience. No Poem was delivered. 

The Society concluded the festivities of 
the day, by a public dinner in Harvard 
Hall. 


THE DAILY AMERICAN AND CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER. 


After choosing officers and | 


a professedly moral and religious paper. 
And the publisher of the Register wishes 
here to express his hearty concurrence in 
the sentiments of the above article by Mr. 
Green. 

He would also add that the caution and 
advice of the American, in regard to the 
choice of editors of the Register, is entire- 
ly superfluous. He has no regrets, and no 
apologies to make to any one on that sub- 
ject. Daviv Reep. 





RECENT PUBLICATION. 


A Sermon on occasion of the death of the Duke of Or- 

leana, preached on Sunday, July 17th, 1842, at 
Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, by Charles Wicksteed, B. 
A. Loadon. 1842. 


We are often made to feel how much 
nearer the power of steam has brought us 
to the land of our fathers than we were 
some years ago. This sermon was preach- | 
ed so late as the 17th of the last month ; 
yet we have had it on our table eight 
days. We notice it chiefly for the sake 
of extracting a good passage relating to war 
jand peace. But first let us quote a few 

words relating to the Duke of Urleans, and 
| his father, king of France : 











| ‘But yesterday, that young man held in 
| his hand all on which earth has set its seal 
‘to as valuable—youth, health, strength, 





|beauty, power, honors, wealth—he held 
\them in his hand, and millions of the 
| young looked up to him with admiration 
jandenvy. I saw him, a few since, and he 
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our educational discipline, the combats of 
our play-grounds, and the disgraceful ea- 
counters of the ring. Let us cease; as we 
are ceasing, to encourage these angry pas- 
sions in our children, our youth, and our 
es and though it take centuries to 
effect it, the result will one day appear in 
the nations of which these better-treated 
individuals are the component parts. 

Force may be at first required to exact 
obedience to the decrees of the high court 
of nations ; but eventually, justice and uni- 
versal opinion will bear their own suf- 
ficient force before them. In the mean- 
time, every opinion pronounced in favor of 
peace, every argument showing t:e iniqui- 
ty, the unreasonableness, and the absurdi- 
ty of settling a ixoral right by a steel sword 
has its effect, infinitestimal it may be in it- 
self, but vast in combination. 

Might was the right of early society, 
and power its law. These things, we are 
to suppose,were necessary then; but as we 
have discarded most of the trappings of sav- 
age life, let us ho»e one day to be ashamed 
of this. As we now look back upon the 
feuds of Scottish clans, future generations 
will upon the wars of nations, when, to use 
the words of acynical philosopher of France, 
‘a hundred thousand mad animals advance 
to kill or be killed by a number of their 
fellow mortals! How deservedly might 
some supericr being crush to atoms this 
earthly ball, the bloody nest of such ridic- 
ulous murderers.’ 

It is the possible chance of this horrible 
absurdity, this dreadful madness, at some 
future period, again scourging the coun- 
tries of Europe, and of intestine disturben- 
ces which, without this violence, are only 


ous self improvement, his exemplary practice of 

the sdciai and domestic charities, und his conscien- 

tious fidelity in all things, were crowned with sig- 

nal succesa, both as to the blessing‘ of the life 

that now is, and of that which is to come.’ 
Portsmouth Journal. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 





The Treaty Ratifiel.—The British Treaty is at 
length ratified. ‘The Senate on Saturday at a late 
hour, proceeded to take the question, and it was 
decided in favor of ratification, by 39 yeas and 9 
nays—all the members, 50, being present, and 
two declining to vote. Of this result we have not 
| conceived that there has at any time been the least 
doubt. It was entirely improbable, that in the 
state of public feeling which evidently prevails 
throughout the country, in regard to the questions 
of difference with Great Britain, a third of the mens- 
bers of the Senate could be found, whe would be 
‘disposed to perpetuate those differencer, and to 
| suffer the present opportunity to pass by, of set- 
| tling them on terms so favorable as those which are 
| understood to be now offered. The injunction of 
\secresy will probably soon be removed from the 
_ proceed ings of the Senate, when the terms of the 
|treaty will be more fully known. ‘The treaty will 
| probably not be officially published until the rati- 
| fications shall be exchanged.— Daily Advertiser. 





Lotteries.—* Congress has passed a bill suppres- 
sing the sale of lottery tickets in the District of 
' Columbia.’ 

This is well. We hope it is the prelude to oth- 
jerand more important reforms in the District. 


| Among which we name the state of the prisons. 
| Eastern Railroad.— We learn that the Eastern 
| Rail-road Company has purchased the estate next 
north of Lewis’ wharf, known as Snow’s wharf, 
\for the purpose of mvking a Depot for themselves, 
‘and a landing for the East Boston Ferry Company. 


{ 


‘Tue Boston Damy American is the _carreered along as the young wind with 
title of a political paper, recently estab-| the world before it, and now, * two paces of 
lished in this city, to advocate the claims|the vilest earth are room enough,’ My 
of Henry Clay to the Presidency. ‘It is} {tiends! had he nought but the riches | 
conducted with ability, and much editorial | have described.—how poor is he now ! 
tact; but we take the liberty to suggest to| And the same day I saw an older man- 
the Editor, whether he do not mistake the| His hair was grey with vicissitudes 
tone of moral sentiment in this communi-|and years. He had lost his Father in ear- 
ly youth, he lost him by the hand of the 


ty, if he suppose that the cause can be | 
zided by expressions of profaneness or | executioner. He had himself at one time, | 
it is said, gained his living by teaching | 
| 





vulgarity?'—Christian Register, Aug. 20. 
youth in America, though he was now 


| seated on the throne of France. He was 
upon the Daily American, appeared in the | called a tactician—wily, politic, and avari- 
Christian Register of Saturday. Not sup-/cjous; but he has governed a- turbulent 
posing fora moment that the editors of | country twelve years with vigour and in 
that Journal had anything to do with it, | peace. His accumulation, whether of hon- 





‘i A shaineful and unprovoked attack 





we addressed a note to the publisher, to 


social changes, again ravaging the plains | We understand the intention of the company is to 


of France, which makes the loss of the 
heir of that kingdom the serious and la- 
mentable matter which itis at this moment 
ia the eyes of Europe. 


Messrs Editors,—In the Christian Ex- 


‘errecta fine block of buildings, to be used as a pas- 
| senger depot and a Hotel, on the site now occu- 
| pied by wharfs, and on the opposite side of Com- 
| mercial street they are to build a fine block of 
brick stores, similar to the one opposite Lewis’ 
wharf. ‘The company seemed determined to pros- 
ecute the work with all practicable despatch, and 
jhave already commenced  operations.— Boston 


aminer for July Inst, I find the following | #”er#ea”- 


sentence ; (p. 320, Review of Gaussen on 
Inspiration.) 
‘ And Dr. Priestly seems to have been 


led into his hypothesis of naturalism, by | 
the support he supposed it to give to his| 


peculiar views of the person of Christ.’ 


Will the author of this Review be good 





Enlistment of Apprentices in the U. S. Navy. 
| —The leading section of this act we consider to 
be good and well timed. They provide for the 
education of boys on board ships of war, and their 
preparation for sea-service. Under this act, fifteen 
hundred lads, from eight to fifteen years of age, 
from dissolute parents, have been rescued from 
want, ignorance, and, it may be, crime, and put 


}on board our public vessels, where they may here- 


after become good and useful men. One feature 
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ascertain whether he was responsible for it, 
stating, at the same time, that a reply 
would appear this morning. A note has, 
in the mean time, been received from him, 
in which he assures us that he saw the 
article in the Register with surprise; it 
was ‘inserted by a person who had charge 
of the Register, during the absence of the 
editors,’ and that he ‘ regrets its publication 
very much.’ We therefore withhold our 
reply, not however, without a caution to 
the publisher of the Register to be more 
careful in future in regard to the character 
of the individual who, assuming the name 
of the respected editors of that paper may 
have the cowardice and meanness, to stab 
in the dark.’—Datly American, Aug. 23. 


The subscriber, being the person above | 


had 


charge of the Register, and who conceived 


referred to as having temporary 


his duty to be the same in conducting it as 


! 


though that charge had been 


feels himself called upon to state, that the 


suggestion which has given this offence | 


was prompted by no feeling of hostility to 
the American, for he was, and still contin- 
ues, a subscriber to that paper, and, before 
he became aware of its offensive matter, 
had put in circulation a prospectus for ob- 
taining others. 
devoted to the support not only of * Unita- 
rian Christianity,’ but also and equally of 
‘ Sound Morals.’ 


ceived to be presented which called loudly 


An occasion was con- 


for a word of admonition, at least, if not ot | 


rebuke. 


would be received, as it was traly given, for 


It was hoped that the suggestion 


a friendly admonition. Repressing a 
strong inclination that he feels to remark 
upon the assertion, that the article in ques- 
tion was an ‘attack,’ ‘ shameful and un- 
provoked,’ instead of being as it more truly 


was a defence from such an attack made 


by a paper just started among us and taken | 
into our families,—passing over the implica- | 


tion that profaneness and vulgarity are not 
to be rebuked by respected editors,—passing 
by also the offensive insinuations about 


character, and cowardice,and meanness, and | ilization and Christian enlightment came | 


stabbing in the dark, as the inconsiderate 
words of passion,—the subscriber informs 
: 

the American, that the proofs, on which he 


made the suggestion, implying profane: | 


ness and vulgarity in that paper, shall be 
presented if called for; he refrains from 
presenting them now as he wishes to spare 


the American, and he will still hope that,’ the alphabet of Christianity, until they / 


upon reflection, it will perceive its haste, 


correct its manners and its morals, and 
become, what it is so capable of becoming, 
an efficient aid in support of that cause, 
on whose success the best hopes of the 
country must depend. 


James D. Green. 


At the time the note referred to in the 
above extract from the American, was 
written, the publisher of the Register had 
never seen a copy of the American, and of 
course was ignorant to what extent that 
paper had laid itself open to rebuke on the 
points named in the Register. In the 
character of one of the conductors of the 
American—the only one known to him— 
he supposed there was a sufficient guaran- 
tee for the general freedom of the paper 
from whatever might be offensive either to 
good morals or good manners, 

With this impression, (h 


aving had no 
conference on the sul 


ject with the tempo- 
rary Editor of the Register) and 
ing that the expressions in the American 
referred to were allowed to pass through 
Inadvertence and haste, and not by delib- 
erate approval, the publisher of the Regis- 
ter expressed his regret at the insertion. of 
that article. But his views of the propri- 
ely of the course pursued are changed. 
He is now satisfied, from the character of 
Various passages and expressions in the 
American, since pointed out to him, that 
the offence was one which called for ¢ 
public notice and rebuke in the columns of 


permanent, | 


The Christian Register is 


presum-} 


iors, of riches, or of security, was for his 
}son—that son is dead. The national 
}peace which he was anxious to establish, 
/he now leaves in peril. The calculations 
|of long years are belied. The crown} 
which he had been striving with his whole | 
effort to fix steadily, will now, in all ha- | 
man probability, tottor on the head of a| 
child. In the weary toil of his life, if he | 
(has gained no more than these disappoint- | 
|ments and delusions, how poor is now that 
‘bereaved old man! 
| God grant that what is so often prayed 
| for, may be truly brought about, that earth- 
‘ly crowns may sometimes be exchanged for 
_heavenly crowns ; or else, indeed, uneasy | 
}are the heads that wear them, for they are | 
too often made of thorns. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


After explaining the possible evils that 
| the death of the Duke may occasion to 
|} England and the rest of Furope,the preach- 
jer, inanswer to the question, ‘ Wherefore 
_is it that the peace of two or three hundred 
millions of human beings seems as if it 
mightat some future day be periled by | 
this in itself not unsurmountable calami- 





ty ?’—proceeds to remark as follows: 


It is because of that vile principle of vi- | 
| olence, the legarcy of barbarian ancestor: 
to us, which pervades all nations, and our- 


, the moral and civil rights, the just and law- 
ful privileges, the proper territurial bows 


‘aries and limits, ot civilized and Christian 


nations, must be settled by an appeal to 
physical strength, to bloodshed and the 
sword. It is because,—though when two 
individual men attempt to seule their mu- 
‘ial claims aod rights by this barbaric 
} mode, the arm of the law interferes and de- 
, mands the settlement on rational grounds, 
jas between two human beings, and not as 
| between two brutes,—a similar principle 
}does not prevail between two individual 
‘nations come into dispute and conflict, but 
that method, condemned in the case of the 
two men as irrational and barbarous, 
adopted in the case of the two nations, as 
necessary and wise. In olden times, when 
'there arose a subject of dispute between | 
| two families, two hundreds, or two coun- 


is 


| acles, through the Old Testament; and of | j,,4y of his army. 


enough to explain, what he means by Net-| of the act, howover, is directly at variance with 
uralism2 Whether he uses the term in/ oer free institutions. There is a clause in the law 


9 | which prohibits these boys from becoming officers 
the sense commonly aflixed to it? And in the service. ‘They can receive neither warrants 


if so, to produce some evidence, that Dr. | nor commissions for that purpose. Mr. Burnell 
Priestley has ; | lomed or favored | from Massachusetts, moved sometime ago, that the 
riestiey has any where adopted or favored | obnoxious section should be stricken out, but did 


the Hypothesis of Naturalism. not succeed. Jt was incorporated in the act through 
“Dp ; : > ’ ., | the southern influence. No man, said a member 
Dr. P. is well known by all who have | from that part of the country, should be an officer 
read his works, to have been a firm believ- | in the Navy anless he has been first educated a 
er, and strenuous defender of the ‘divine | gentleman. We are getting to be, in republican 
Bees : ~ ¥ America, greater aristocrats than the titled great in 
origin of the Mosaic dispensation—of the | Europe. Napoleon made men officers without re- 
continual succession of Prophecy and Mir- | gard to origin or educativon. He looked to merit, 
‘not rank. His field marshals were taken from the 
If they were unlettered, he or- 
all the Miracles, as far as I remember, in | dered them to study five or six hours a day, until 
he New they could read and write. He bestowed on all 
ae svew. | who deserved it, the only patronage worth living, 
I am at a loss, therefore, to understand | —the patronage of opportunity. If we would have 
the Review. or to divine how Dr. P. can |great men in our country, we should adopt the 
3 , / | same course, and not exclede from public favor 
be said to have been lead into the Hypoth- | those of obscure parentage.— Boston Circular. 
esis of Naturalism. w. 
A New Method of Producing Choice Trees. 
—We have seen the experiments successfully 
made of producing young trees, by binding around 
ie ithe stalk of a thrifty shoot, fine rich mould, which 
The Treasurer acknowledges the re-/| is kept firmly in its place by cloth or other banda- 
ceipt of the following sums, viz : ges. ‘This should be sufficiently moist, and ap- 


sae Re | plied soon after the buds begin to expand in spring. 
From Auxiliary Association in Scit- | ‘fhe bark in contact with the earth onght to be 
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selves among the number—teaching us that | 





ities, they settled it by the same savage 
jmachinery. But at length increasing civ- 
in to say, that the case was the same be-| 
|tween them, as between the two men, and 
to be decided in a similar manner, name- 


iv, by a patient consideration of their rights. | 


And the same principle would hold good, 
though two worlds should disagree. The | 
difference would be that you would in that 
case want a court, a judicature of worlds | 
to decide. Nations will not have learned | 


have learnt this ; and though we who are | 
now here shall not see the day, the day} 
will come, when the adjudication of this } 
‘high international court, will be received | 
with an unhesitating obedience, and as| 
unquestioning respect, as at this moment a} 
|debree of the highest Court of Appeal is | 
| received by men or societies of men among 
‘us. The whole tendency of things is in| 
this direction. The almost universal’ 
‘condemnation of brutal sports, the increas- | 
ing rarity of fights between man and man, | 
the diminution of corporal punishment, | 
}and the di-countenancing uf personal com- | 
bat in our schools,—the decreasing feroci- 
(ty of our laws,—the professed illegality of 
duelling,—all these things indicate the di- | 
rection in which the mind of the civilized | 
world is setting itself :—it is towards the | 
overthrow of the old barbaric mode of. de- | 
ciding differences, and the establishment | 
of a Christian and a rational one. Every- | 
thing which, from childhood up to age 
tends to induce man to yield to representa- | 
ition, to conviction, rather than to force, is | 
hastening the hour when nation shall not | 
|liftup the sword against nation, nor learn | 
war any more. 
Many ridicule these hopes as mere delu-| 
sions, and do not believe that all the pre-| 
cept ffad remonstrance im the world will | 
ever be able to put an end to war. This 
indeed is the way to prevent their doing 
‘so. But let us remember that no effort in | 
the right direction is everin vain. lis 
fruit will appear somewhere, though it be 
after many days. Nations are made op 
of individuals. -Those individuals all na- 
tions have hitherto agreed to educate un- 
der the influence and fear of force. We 
| have cultivated all those angry and resent. 





suemmateenieit 


ful dispositions which constitute a warlike: | 
temper in a nation, by the chatisements of }y habits of piety and virtuoug industry, his assidu-° 





i 


uate, 30 00 | punctured in several places, which gives facility to 
~ -_ = | the protusion of the new roots. When these are 
From Auxiliary Association in | sufficiently developed, the stalk may be cat off be- 
Lynn, 40 00} tow the earth, and set out ina place congenial to 
F 2 gy ae “7 th | its growth. D J. Browne, Esq 7 inforn.s as he 
rom ixiliary Association in the procured a choice orange plant in this way, in 
Unitarian Society in Brooklyn, |the short space of six weeks, binding the earth 
N.Y 3 25 00 | around the stem by a single pliintain leaf; and at 
owe oS 69 d “ | the expiration of this time it was transferred into 
From Auxiliary Association in Ha- la box of finely prepared mould, and brought from 
verhill 21 00 | Brazil to this country, with the foliage and fruit 
: ‘his . upon it.—dmerican Agriculturist. 
From Ladies in Sandwich, to con-- 
stitute Rev. E. P. Crafts a Life Population of Slave-holling and non-slave- 
member, 30 00 | holding States, compared.—A correspondent of the 
From P. Patnam Esq., Franconia, | Bostoa Courier makes the following statement and 
N. H., Donation, 3 50 | remarks. 
: ’ | Jtappears, that Michigan, Illinois and Indiana 
From a Lady in Rev. Mr. Clark's Pct per gan, ’ 
a A : 3 having, in 1840, an aggregate population of 532,- 
Society, Uxbridge, Donation, 1 00) 125, had, in 1840, a popuiation of 1,374,316, 
From Auxiliary Association in Rev. ao heed ond cent; at ~. a of increase these 
. ae . ° ° three infant free states will, in about twenty years, 
Mr. Cunningham’s Society, Dor- | possess a larger number of free population than all 
chester, 25 00 | the twelve slave states now do, nor are the latter 
. om “e eu | likely to increase their white population, from caa- 
Poem Denies wale ee Esq , of Ken |ses to which we have before referred. 
nebunk, Donation, 30 00 | While the old and new free states have been rap- 
From Auxiliary Association in Bed- ca idly increasing, the most civilized of the old slave 
“ states, Maryland, Virginia, North and South-Caro- 
ford, 15 00 ‘fina, have only augmented their numbers from 
From Auxiliary Association in | 2,977,617—at which they stood in 1830—to 3,- 
ns '056,846; showing an increase of only 78,229. 
Deerfield, 24 00 | If we are correct in these facts, and they are 
From Auxiliary Association in | from official records, slavery has ceused to be 
, ’ | profitable even in a pecuniary point of view, at 
Marlboro : ae i . 20 00) least, in those states which formed a part of the 
From Auxiliary Association in Wa- | Union when the Constitution was framed. 
tertown 90 00 Let the Kentuckians, who, under the guidance 
> a : of Mr Clay, make an effort to relieve themselves 
From Auxiliary Association in ‘from the evils and the disgrace of slavery. Let 
Needham, 10 00 them draw a comparison between their present con- 


Henry P. Fairbanks, 24 Kilby St 
Treas’r. A. U. A. 


A QUOTATION FROM ADAM SMITH. 


This celebrated auth»r, in his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, thus concludes some 
just and striking remarks on the benefits 
arising from the expectation of a future 
state of existence :—! It would never have 
been exposed to the derision of the scoffer, 


| dition as to population, wealth, &c., and what it 


*| would have been, had Mr. Clay, in 1798, accom- 


| plished his purpose of freeing them from slavery! 
| Let them compare their progress in wealth, popu- 
|jation, and in every thing comprised within the 
| term civilization, with their neighbors across the 
| Ohio, and we believe the effect will be, must be, 
to cause another effort to abolish this disgraceful 
;and inhuman relat.on between man. 
{ 

Temperance Hall, a building in Philadelphia, 
| owned and used by colored people, by whose ejforts 
Sifiy-two unlicensed drinking houses in its neigh- 
| vorhood have been suppressed, has been presented 
/as a narsance, and has been razed to the earth by 

direction of the city authorities. And why? Be- 


* by Uarriet Martineau; Norway and the Norwegian, 





/ 


had not the distribution of rewards and pun- | cause people in the vicinity feared it would be set 
. hin ‘ us assert- | 0” fire, and thustheir own property be endangered. 
ishinents which some of . zealo Ka | What a base submission to the mob does this act 
ers have taught us was to be made in that | of the city show ! 


| 
world to come, been too frequently in “fi 
+s timents.’| Bresd.—The New York Express states a singu- 

sect eppemues all-our moral senti } lar fact, that a very large portion of the hard bread 
| that supplies the shipping of England, and employ- 
ed in India, is inade in New-York. The manufac- 
| ture is so good, and the flour so much lower than 
De a en | in England, that it is shipped to London in bond, 
“ | from which it is taken for the shipping, thus avoid- 

ee ing the British duties. formerly the hard bread 
In Portsmouth, on Sunday Morning L4th inst, | buiscuit was made round, it is now made square, 
Joseph Hurd, Esq. in the 90th year of his age, for- #9 a8 to make much better stowage, which in long 


, 4 | voyages is i: r ; 
merly an eminent merchant of Charlestown and | y°8 wpertaas 


3oston, where he was extensively known by his Wonderful Filtrati ad ‘ . 

: ete a onderfu iltration.—An invnention has 
energy, penctaal ly, end undeviating integrity in |hean recently browght frrward, which is calculated 
his commercial pursuits, and where he received ‘to have a vast beneficial effect in filtering and so 
various distinguished marks of public confidence, purifying all the water for domestic and other pur- 
having been a Director in the first United States poses the kingdom. Lord Brougham, with ma- 


: ny other eminent savans, has been surprised and 
Bank, a member of the Legislature of Massachu- | delighted at the effects produced. A machine on- 


setts, and one of the Board of Directors in the The- ly five feet square has been made to filter the enor- 
ological Institution at Cambridge. Beloved and) mous quantity of two millions five hundred thou- 
honored through life, for his pure and excellent sand gullons every twenty-four hours ; and that 


. .. | too so thoroughly and effectually, that water 
character, his Shy. “aati eecwEr ve strong religious | charged with peste animateule, and decomposed 
principles, and active christian benevolence, he has | vegetable matter, has been produced as bright and 
left an example full of iastraction to all, and more pure, and sweet, as it originally issued from the 
especially to those who start in the career of eda- | Spring. The merit of this most aseful and valua- 
" i f busi ith cmamaeaaa | ble invention belongs to a Russian merchant of the 
cation as well as o asiness, with no ; | name of Stucky, and the water filtered by it has 
but their own efforts and virtues. Mr. Hurd’s ear- been examined and certified by Professor Phillips, 


the emineyt chemist.—London paper. 





OBITUARY: 








From Europe.—The Britannia Steam Ship, 
arrived at this port on the 19th inst., the morning 
after our last paper went to press. 

We copy from the Boston Courier part of their 
abstract of news. 


The intelligence furnished by the London and 
Liverpool papers is not of a very interesting charac- 
ter. ‘The Parliamentary proceedings were entire- 
ly destitute of interest. ‘I'he members of both hou- 
ses mppear to have been more attentive to party 
contentions, than to the affairs of the people. Two 
or three attempts had been made to the House of 
Cominons to bring up the Corn-Law question, but 
all of them failed. Lord Brougham made a long 
and élequent speech in favor ofa resolution, call- 
ing on the governinent to take into consideration 
the present state of the slave-trade, with a view to 
its entire suppression. , 

In Manchester, business was improving. The 
market exhibited every appearance of steady and 
continued itmprovement. 

The improvement, both in demand and prices, 
wus attended by a decided increase of firmness 
and confidence amongst the spinners and manufac- 
tures. 


Russia.—The Russian army under General 
Grabbe have been defeated by the Circassians, with 
a loss to the former of 1500 men and 25 officers. 
The Russian artillery was, however, saved. 


China, India, &c.—The overland mail which 
left Bombay June 18th, arrived at Marseilles Ist 
instant, and reached London on the 3d, by extraors 
dinary express. The latest intelligence from Chi- 
na is to the 12th of April. It was said that Yang, 
an imperial commissioner, was en roule to offer 
40,000,000 dollars ms eompensation to the British 
for the expenses of the war, and the surrendered 
opium; also the cession of Hong Kong as the price 
of peace. The Chinese had already commenced 
removing the rains and rabbish preparatory to re- 
building the Bogue forts. Some fighting had taken 
place at Ningpo, in which 1100 British routed 
6000 Chinese, with the loss of from five to seven 
hundred slain. ‘The British had three killed and 
forty wounded. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The Treasurer of the Sunday School 
Society acknowledges the receipt of Five 
Dollars as a contribution to the funds of 
the Agency from the Sunday School in 
Petersham, Missachusetts, by the hands of 
Col. Josiah White. 


INSTALLATION AT NEEDHAM. 


Rev. Mr. Maynard, formerly of Hing- 
ham, will be installed over the first Con- 
gregational Society in Needham as succes- 
sor of the late Rev. William Ritchie, on 
Wednesday, the 7th day of September 
next. Sermon by Rev. E. Q. Sewall of 
Scituate. 


South Congregational Society.—Mnr. 
Freverick D. Huntineton, late of the 
Theological School at Cambridge, has re- 
ceived a unanimous invitation to take the 
pastoral charge of the South Congregation- 
al Society in this city. He has accepted 
the invitation. The Ordination will proba- 
bly take place in the month of October. 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, by Rev. R. C. Waterston, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hoyt, to Miss Julia Perry. 

In this city, 21st inst. by Rev. J. 3 Thompson, 
Mr. Samuel T. Johnsen to Miss Olive Kuhn, all of 
Boston. 

18th inst. by Rev. Mr. Robbins, Mr. Joseph W. 
Howard to Miss ElizaM., daughter of Mr. Jesse 
Bachelder. 

In Haverhill, William Taggart, Esq. Editor ef 
the Essex Banner, to Miss Mary Jane Marsh. 


DEATHS. 











In Waltham, on Saturday evening, 13th inst. Mr. 
Stephen Mead, 76. 

In Woburn, on Satarday morning, 18th inst. Mrs 
Lucy, wife of Mr. Simon Barnard, 46 yrs. 

In Portland, 18th ist. Mary Gertrade, daughter 
of Rev. J. W. Chickering, aged 18 mos. 

In Portsmouth, 14th inst. of a long illness which 
he bore with patience and resignation beyond his 
years, Charles Pearce Penhallow, eldest son of 
Oliver W. Penhallow, aged 13 years. 

On Thursday, P. M. deeply lamented, Mrs Mar- 
garet Scott Penhallow, wife of Oliver W. Penhal- 
low. 

In Brighton, on Monday morning, Mr. Solomon 
P. Miles, 51. 

In Westororo’, July 31, Eliza, 5 months 22 days; 
and August 20, Helen, 6 months 11’days—children 
of James and Mary M. McGregor, of this city. 

In Norwich, Ct. 21st inst. Samuel Glover, Jr. 
son of Rev. Samuel Glover of Cambridgeport. 





GATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH. 
FPMUE next Term of this Institution will commence 
Sept. 13. Tuition in English, $4. Language 
$4,590 per term. Students can be accommodated iu 
the family of the Preceptor for $27 per term. This 
charge includes Board, Tuition, Washing, &e. It is 
the endeavor of the Instructor to teach things and not 
words merely. For the better accomplishment of thie 
end a very good Apparatus has been procured and a 
Gevlogical and Mineralogical Cabinet, §c., are at the 
service of the Students. We deem it sufficient recom- 
mendation of the present Principal, Mr O. W. Albee, 
to state that he has been employed by the sane Board 
of Trustees 9 years, wth increasing patronage. 
S.F. BUCKLIN, 
B. W. HILDRETH, 
S. R. PHELPS. 
Aug., 1842. 


Com. of Trustees. |} 
3w 


[7 ALUABLE WORKS FOR THE YOUNG.— 
_¥ For sale by TAPPAN §& DENNET, [14 Wash- 
ington st., Boston. Parents may with entire safety 
place in the hands of their children any of these 
cheap, yet elegant publications, The greatest care 
is taken in selecting the works of this popular series. 
Each volume is illustrated with an elegant frontis- 
piece, and bound in superior style. ‘Tne fullowing 
are ready—to be had separately or in sets. { 

The Poplar Grove, by Mrs Copley; Early Friend- 
ships, hy Mrs Copley; the Peasant und the Prince, | 





by H. Martineau; Masterman Ready, by UC. Marry 
ai; the Old Ouk Tree; the Looking Glass for the 
Mind, an elegant collection of delight‘ui stories and 
ta es; Hope On, Hope Ever, by Mary Howitt; Strive 
and Thrive, by Mary Howitt. 

Parents, Teachers and School Committees will 
find a large assortinent of Juvenile Works, adapted 
for gifts or libreries. u27 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


HE next term of the Subscriber’s School for 
Young Ladies, will commence at the Warren 
Street Chapel, on Monday, the 5th of September, 

The usual branches of a liberal English Education 
are taught, viz : Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, History, Natural Phitosophy, Moral and Jn- 
tetlectuat Philosophy, Natural Theology, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Book keeping, &c. 

Instruction is given in the French and Latin Lan- 
guages; and also, if desired, in Needle work, Draw- 
ing and Music, by instructers well qualfied to teach 
in those branches, 

Oral lessons form an important part of the plan of 
instruction, and Lectures are frequently given upon 
useful and interesting branches of Science. _ 

The School is well furnished with Philosophical 
Apparatus, Cabinets, and a large and excellent Lib- 


rary. . 

Tie number of pupils is limited, and a few vacan- 
cies only remain to be filled. 

Applications for admission to be made until Sept. 
5th, at the residence of the Subscriber, No. 60 Pleas- 
unt street, and after the above date, at the Schuol 
Rooms, where the terms can also be ascertained. . 

WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 

References :—Hon. Josiah Quincy, Pres’t Harvard. 
University, Hon. Wm. Minot, Rev. John Pierpont, 
Rev. Mellish 1. Motte, Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Pev. 
Cha. F. Barnard, Rev. Rob’t. C. Watersten, Dr. G. 
C. Shatwek, Gideon F. Thayer, Esq. u27 

RS. OSGOOD’S POETRY OF FLOWERS. 
LVL —The Poetry of Flowers and Flower of Poetry, 
to which are added, a simple weatise on Botany, with 
familiar examples and a copious Floral Dictionary— 
edited by Frances 8. Osgood. Embellished with 
thirteen beautifully colored engravings. A fresh sup- 
ply this day received by WM. CROSBY §& Cu., 
118 Wazhington st. aug 27 











ONKS.—Memoire of Lady Fan i 
Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bavt., y rere wy Mg 
Charles the 2d, to the Courts of Portugal and Madrid 
written by herael!, with extracts from the correspon- 
dence of Sir Richard—new ed. ‘ 

Origines Britannica, or the Antiquities of the Brit- 
ish Churches, with a preface concerning some pre- 
tended Antiquities relating to Britain, in vindication 
of the Bishop of St. Asaph, by Bishop Stilliingfleet, 
D. D.—new ed. 

Arvistotle’s Evhics and Politics, comprising his 
practical philosophy, translated from the Greek, with 
=e §c., by Juhn Gillies, LL. D.—3d ed., in 2 
vols, 

Curiosities of Medical Experience, by J. G. Mil- 
lingen, M_ D., M. A.—2d ed., revised and avugmen- 
ted, in 1 vol. 

For sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington 
and School streets. aug 27 





N= BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG—Emma, 
the lost found, or Reliance on God rewarded; 
Life as it is, the Great Secret, or How to be happy; 
received and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 I'remont 
Row. a27 


EW BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC—The 

Boston Musical Education Societies collection 
ef Church Music—Consisting of original Psalm and 
Hymn tunes, select pieces, chants, &¢., including 
compositions adapted to the service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, edited by B. F, Baker, President 
of the Society, and director of the music at Dr Chan- 
ning’s Church, and J. B. Woodbary, organist at the 
Odeon, ‘Teachers and others attending the conven- 
tion are requested to call on the publisher, 133 Wash- 
ington street, aud examine the above work. 


a20 SAXTON §& PEIRCE. 








SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HE subscriber, Principal of the Hopkins Schoo! 
Cambridge, will receive Boys into his family and 
pay the most careful attention to their Moral, Physi- 
cal and Intellectual Education. The course of instruc- 
tion in the schvol embraces all branches necessary, as 
a preparation for entering college, or to fit them for 
commercial pursuits, 

Reference way be made to any of the gentlemen of 
the University. 
Terms—$175 per an®in—payable quarterly in| 
advance. The year is divided into four terms of | 
eleven weeks cach. Pupils from a distance ean, if| 
they choose, remain during the Fall, Winter and | 
Spring vacations, without any additional expense. 

N. B. The ensuing term will commence on Mon- 


day, Sept. Sih. 
EDMUND B. WHITMAN. 
Cambridge, Aug. 27. . 








GREAT NATIONAL WORK, 


APPAN & DENNET, No. 114 Washington st., 

Buston, are nuw publishing by subscription, in 
fourteen numbers, at the low price of twenty-five cents 
each number, the Life of Washington, by Jared 
Sparks. Each No. to contain between 40 and 50 
pagee, and to be embellished with the following fine 
steel and copperplaie engravings, viz : 

1. Portrait of Washington, at 40, by Peale. 2. 
Portrait of Mrs. Washington, at 26, by Wooilaston. | 
3. View of Mount Vernon. 4. Battle of Braddock’s 
Defeat. 5. Head Quarters at Cambridge. 6. Plain 
of Boston and Environs. 7. Head Quarters at Moris- 
town. 8. Head Quarters at Newburg. 9. Plan of 
Farms at Mount Vernon. 10. Battle of the Brandy- 
wine. 11, Portrait of Washington, by Stuart. 12. | 
Eucampment at Vatley Forge. 13. Battle of Ger- 
mantown, 24. Facsimitie of Washington’s Hand 
Writing. 

The Portraits were copied from the original paint- 
inge. The plans, sketches, and other engravings, 
bave been compiled from the best drawings, as well 
English and French as American, Special aid was 
derived froma series of manuscript drawings in the | 
possession of General Lafayette, which are executed 
with scientific accuracy and beauty. The first num- 
ber ts issued, and can be had of the publishers. a20 
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ten SHOES! GAITER SHOES! !—At} 
T Great Bargains, the aubscriber wishing to re- | 
duce his extensive stock of Gaiter Shoes, offers them 
at prime cost. Persons in want of a first rate arti- 
cle at a low price, will call at T. H. BELU’S, 155 | 
Washingtou st., opposite the Old South Church. 

220 3wia 


a 





ID TIES AND SLIPS—A large assortment of 

Ladies Kid Ties and Slips, from fifty cents to 
one dollar and a half—also, an extensive stock of 
Cuildrens, Boys and Misses Shoes, of all colors and 
qualities, constantly ow hand, and at the lowest 
market prices. T. H. BELL, 155 Washiogton st., 
opposite the old South Church. 3wis a20 





MEMOIR of the Life and Writings of Rev. 

Jonathan Mayhew, D. D., pastor of the west 
church and society in Boston, from June 1747 to 
July 1766, by Alden Bradford, L, L. D.—for sale at 
SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. a20 





Se UNiTARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 
No. 1. The Four Gospels, with a commentary, 
by A. A. Livermore, 2vols,12m0; 2. Acadedemical 
Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities, 
by J. G. Palfrey, DD. LLD., 2vols 8vo. 

8. Norton on the Genuineness of the Scriptures, 1 
vol, 8vo. 4. A statement of reasons for not believing 
the doctrines of Trinitarians concerning the nature of 
God, and the Person of Christ, hy Andrews Norton, 
lve, 12m. 

5. A new translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 
ranged in Chronological Order, 3vuls, l2mo. 6. A 
new translation of the Book of Psalms, with an in- 
troduction, by G. R. Noyes, Ivol, 12mo. 

7. An amended version of the Book of Job, with 
an introduction, and notes chiefly explanatory, by G. 
R. Noyes, 2:1 edition, revised and corrected, lvol, 
12mo. 8. The works of Joseph Steven Buckminster, 
with the memoirs of his life, 2vols, 12imo. 

9. The works of Wm. E. Channing, D. D. firat 
complete American edition, with an introduction, 5 
vols, 12mo. 

10. Sermons on duties, belonging to some of the 
conditions and relations of private life, by John G. 
Palfrey, D. D., lvol 120, 11. Last Thoughis on 
Important Subjects, by Noah Worcester, D D, lvol, 
12ino. 

12. [he Unitarian, conducted by Bernard Whit- 
man, lvol, 8vo. 13. Views of Christian truth, piety 
and morality, selected from the writings of Dr. 
Priestly, by Henry Ware, Jr. lvol, 12mo. 

14. Lives of eminent Unitarians, by the Rev. W. | 
P. ‘Turner, Jr. M. A., 12m0. 15. Tracts of the} 
American Unitarian Association, I5vola, lino. 

16. Friendly letters toa Universalist, on Divine } 
rewards aud punishments, by Bernard Whitman, 12 | 
mo. 17. Observations on the Bible, 12mo. 

18. The last days of the Saviour or History of the | 
Lords Passion, from the German, by Rev S. Osgood, 
Ivol, Iano. 

19. Au Offering of Sympathy to the afilicted, by | 
Rev. F. Parkinin, D. D., 31 ed, 18mo. 

20. Forms of morning and evening prayer, com- | 
posed for the use of families, by Jonathan Farr, 16) 
mo. 21, A family prayer book and private manual, 
by Prof. Chas. Brooks, 12th ed. 12mo. 

22 Daily devotions for a family, with occasional 
prayers, 2d ed. 12mo. 23. Furness’s family prayers, 
2) ed. 12ino. 

24. Domestic worship, by-Rev W. H. Farness, 2d 
ed. Sva. 25. Dewey’s discoursos, 4vols, L2mo. 

26. Greeawood’s ~ Cuapel Liturgy, with family 
prayers and services and other additions, 3d edition, 
12:0. 

For sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 ete > 8 


ton st. a 

















SS OPPOSED TO SLAVERY—Or 
some remarks upon *An examination into the 
real causes of the war agaiust the United States, and 
an appeal to the other powers of Europe against the 
purposes of England.’ Price 121-2 cents. Just 
pub ished—for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 


Washington st. a20 








O TRAVELLERS—Pocket Maps ofall the New 
England States; Mitchell’a ‘Travellers’? Guide 
through the United States; Bowen’s Picture of Bos- 
ton, or the Citizen’s and Stranger’s Guide to the 
Metropolis of Massachasetts and its Environs. The 
Traveller’s Own Book to Saratoga Springs, Niagara 
Falls und Canada; The Picturesque Pocket Com- 
panion through Mount Auburn, with 60 engravings, 
ete. etc. For sale by W. CROSBY & co., 118 
Washington st. a20 





ANTED—A few copies of the Nos. of the 

Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, 
for Febraary and March, 1810, for which the full 
subscription price will be paid, or other nambera 
given inexchange. WM. CROSBY & CO, Pub- 
lisbers, 118 Washington st. al3 








ISTORY OF THE R. 1. SUFFRAGE QUES. 

TLON.—A Concise history of the efforts to ab- 
iain an extension of Suffrage in Rhode Island, from 
the year 1811 vo 1842—by Jacob Frieze—170 pa. 
12mo. This day published by W. CROSBY §CO., 
118 Washiugton st. aug 1 








ttn WRITINGS.—Crttical and Mia- 
cellaneons Writings of [. Noon falfourd author 
of the ‘ Lon,’ in 1 vol. 

Just received and for pee BS 1 
TLE and J. BROWN, 112 Washington st. 


CHARLES C. LIT- 
a27 


ANDOM SHOTS and Southern Breezes, con- 
R taining critical remarks oa the Souther States 
and Southern Lostitutions, with semi-serious ¢ “i 
tiens un Men and Manners, by Louis Fitzgerald Ta- 
sistro, 2vs, 12mo. Just received and for sale 

al3 ‘TAPPAN § DENNET, 114 Wash. st. 








‘for gale by J. MUNROE & 


LEMENTS OF PRATICAL KNOWLEDGE 

r, the Young Inquirer answered ; explaining 

in question and answer, and in familiar” language, 

what things a“ used, seen, or talked of, are; what 
they are made of, where found and to what uses ap. . 

plied. Including articles of food and ailment, mis- 
cellanies in common use, metals, gems, jewellery, . 

some account of the principal inventions and 

most interesting manufactures, with illustrations—a 

new edition, revised by the Secretary of a scientific 
society, in lvol, 18mo—for sale by J. MUNROE & © 





» 134 Washington st. j30 
LAVERY as 1 a 
S pox a Sol T IS IN THE U. S.—An in 


; history of Slavery, its introduction 
into the U, S., causes of its continuance, and remarks 
upon the abolition tracts of W. E. Channing, D. D. 
py ap | C. Thornton. Jost published and for 
sale Ly W. CROSBY § CO., 118 Washington street. 
july 30 








URLEY’S MISSION. TO ENGL —Mis- 
sion to England.in belif of the Amon ct 
nization Society, by Rev. R. R. Garley—j2mo. For 
sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington strece 


july 30 


RANSCENDENTALISM.—An Essay on Tran- 

s scendentalism—12mo, 104 pages. ~ This day 

pre A saleby W. CROSBY & CO., 118 
ashington street. july 30 








P gp tc Be once VETO—In press and will be 
published ina few days, Observations on the 
late Presidential Veto, together with a plan fora 
change of the Constitution relative to this power. 

j J. MUNROE § CO, 134 Washington st. 





TOWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. 


THE FALL TERM of the Seminary will com- 
mence on Wednesday, Aug. 24th. Tuition as usual. 
Board and Washing, &c. per week 1,62 1-2. 

A. G. STICKNEY, Sec’y. 

Townsend, July 18, 1842. j23 





thie RK’S LECTURES—Lectures to Young Men, 
delivered in the first and second Presbyterian 
Churches in the city of Washington, and in the sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church in Alexandria, D.C. , by 
Rufus W. Clark, A. M., pastor of the second Pres- 
byterian Charch, Washington—Just received and for 
sale by TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington 
st. 330 





OUNG’S CHRONICLES OF THE PIL- 
GRIMS.—Cbronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of 
the coluny of Plymouth, from 1602 te 1625; now first 
collected from original records and coutemporaneous 
printed docuents, and illustrated with notes, by A!- 
exander Young—1 vol. 8vo. For sale by TICKNOR, - 
corner of Washington and School streets. jy 23 





ORTHFIELD ACADEMY.—The subecriber, 
a member of the Graduating class of Harvard 
University, has taken this school, formerly ander the 
care of Mr Phineas Allen, for the ensuing year. The 
first terin will commence on Tuesday, Septewher 13, 
and con:inue eleven weeks. Pupils of both sexes will 
be received, and carefully instructed in all the branch- 
es usually taught in Academies. Tuition—English 
studies $4—Lauguages $5 per quarter. Pupils trom 
a distance can be boarded in the family of the former 
Preceptor, at the rate of $1,75 per week for boys, and 
$1,590 for girls. 

Northfield is beautifully situated in the valley of the 
Connecticut, 14 miles from Brauleboro’, and about 
80 from Buston, between which places a stage passes 
daily. T. PRENTISS ALLEN. 
Northfield, Aug. 13, 1842. 





IVES OF EMINENT MECHANICS—Me- 
moirs of the most eminent American Mechanics. 
Also, Lives of distinguished European Mechanics; 
together with a collection of Anecdotes, Descriptions, 
&c, relating to the mechanic arts. Illustrated by 
fifty engravings, by Henry Howe, lvol, 12mo. For 
sale by TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington st. 
a13 





ERY IMPORTANT—Dr. 8. STOCKING, 
Surgeon Dentist, has the pleasure ef announcing 

to the citizens of Boston and vicinity, that he has 
recently made one of the moré important discoveries 
ever inside in Dental Surgery, viz :—a DIAMOND 
CEMENT for filling teeth, when by decay, they are 
tov sensitive or tou far gone to be filled with gold or 
any other hard subsiance. Its superior advantages 
over all other cements, have been fully tested; and 
the great vbject for which the profession have su long 
labored, is at length fully accomplished. The best 
cements that have ever been offered, have vniformly 
within a few days, when brought in contact wiih the 
liquors of the mouth, changed to a dark appearance ; 
and the consequence was, the teeth would partake of 
the same shade; but the Diamond Cement neither 
changes its color, nor the shade of the teeth; and for 
years will remain as bright as the purest gol, and as 
its color corresponds nearer tothe shade of the tooth 
than gold, it is obviously a highly valuable discovery 4 
Though at first soft and easily introduced into all the 
irregularities of the cavity, yet, in one hour, it be- 
comes hard like atone, and will remain so for any 
nunber of years. Dr. S., by scientific research, ha» 
also discovered a suitable Anodyne, that will allay the 
most aiolent toothache, and destroy the nerve of the 
tooth without producing pain. This is also a valua- 
ble discovery, inasmuch as all the preparations hith- 
erto resorted to for the purpose of destroying the vi- 
tality of the nerve, have produced the most excrutia- 
ting pain for at least ten or fifteen hours. Most of 
the teeth that are usually extracted may be saved by 
first killing the nerve, and then fijled with the cement. 

The full set of Paris instruments, with which Dr. 
S. extracts teeth, has never been exceeded in perfect 
adaptation to difficult and almost hopeless cases by 
any other invention. Artificial teeth set on pivot or 
guld plate from a single tooth to a full set, either with 
or without false gums, on the most favorable terms. 
Particular attention will be given to filling teeth with 
ge. Price $1, for common sized cavities; ai d frotm 

cents to $1 for filling with cement. Extracting, 
25 cents; all operations warranted. Office, No. 266 
Washington street, Boston. ju 





DRESSES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Burreti’s Dye-House. 
NLY ONE DOLLAR will, for the present, be 
charged for dyeing Ladies Dresses, and other 
Gouods in proportion, at Barrett’s Dye House; and 
the public are assured thatthe Proprietors are deter- 
mined to keep pace with other Dyers in prices, how- 


| ever low they may be reduced, and also tu maintain 


that superiority in style and beauty of work, which 
has been so generally accorded to this establishment 
for nearly forty years. 

Guods returned in one week, and satisfaction war- 
ranted in all cases, Odlice 35 Cornhill, Buston. 

m7 ly 





PRIVATE HOSPITAL IN BOSTON. 


ILAS DURKEE, M. D., Member of the Massa- 
)I chusetts Medical Suciety, and of the Boston Med- 
ical Association, lias taken the large and convenient 
house No. 26 Howard Street, Boston, and fitted it up 
asa PRIVATE HOSPITAL for INVALIDS. 

In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilfal and experienced physicians in the city 
will be had in consultation; and patients who place 
themselves inder the care of Dr. D., and who wish 
to avail themselves of the advantages of a private 
Hospital, may be assured that every effort will be 
wade for their comfort and well being, 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Iodine Bath, Suiphur Bath, and 
other medicated baths, as recommended by Dr. Green, 
of London, in the treatinent of various chronic diseases. 
Terms, $6 to $10 per week. jil 





TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT THE 
ONE PRICE STORE. 

No. 28 Washington st., Boston. 





N. WATERMAN, 
KITCHEN FOURNISHER.*; 


EALER in Family, Wooden and Willow Wares, 
Brooms, Brashes, Mats, &c. 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 
Of Planished, Japanned, Painted, and Plain Tin 
Ware, 85 Cornhill, 73 Court, and 6 Brattle sts. 

N. B. Those on the eve of Housekeeping ave ive 
vited to call for a catalogue—it will aasist them mueh 
in arranging their list of wants for the kitehen. 

Families, Hotels, Steamers and Packet ships fur- 

3 9 


nished at short notice. m* 4 








Lear ON STEAM ENGINES—Historieai 
and descriptive Anecdotes of Steam Engines, and 
by Robert Stuart, 
plates and portraite— 
CO, 134 ashingtcm 


of their inventors and improvers, 
Civil Engineer, 2vala, 18mo, 





ILL BE.PUBLISHED the first of August, the 
Avnerican in Egypt, with rambles through 
Arabia Petrwe and the He Land, d ring the years 
1839 and ’40, by James Ewing Cooley, illustrated 
with numerous Steel Engravings, &c. Complete in 
one hand vol » OCtAVO, hundred pages. 
j30 SAXTON § PEIRCE, 133 Washington st. 
ARD’S FAUST.—Faust: a Dramatic 
TE hte bags aa into, English 
with Notes, ; . ard: I2mo. 
Fine LSerisccediies. Ror sale by W. CROSBY § 
Co., 118 Washington street. a6 
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POETRY. 


“LINES TO -——— 
SLEEPING OVER HER BIBLE. 
‘BY PRESTON o’ BARRETT, 

“$n what bright scenes that wooed thy heact, 

More bright thaa life cane er impart, 

But what fair forms companioned, art, 
Sweet sleeper! thou? 

Wo clouds of sadness can o’ershade 

The dreamisgs ef such gentle maid, 

AVith head upon such pillow daid 
As thine ia now. 




















CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 




















the little colony. John Carver's name 
stood first, and he was the same day cho- 
sen governor of the colony for the year en= 
suing. A truly democratic form of gov- 
ernment having been thus established, six- 
teen armed men were sent on shore, to pro- 
cure wood and make discoveries. They 
returned at night without having nes: 
ed a house or a human being. For # 
weeks they in the harbor, during ig 
time, several excursions were made by di- 
rection of the governor. In one of eee 
gn Indian burying ground was discovered, 
and in one ofthe graves were found a 








‘Perchance, like bim of Bethel, thou \ 
Hast visions ov that pleoid brow; 
And thongh alone thou seemest now, 

Art aot alone. 

When sleep upon-the slemberer flings 
‘Forgetfulaess of earthly things, 
‘Souls may have spirit visitings 

To them unknown. 


E’en in those waking hours of thongit 
“W ith more than usual sweetness fraught, 
Strange indueace may to es be broug lt | 

‘We know not of . 

We know—for that great book avers— 
*The.good bave ange! ministers, 

Mingling with lowly worshippers 

Faith, hope, audlove. 


Perchance, thy thoughts to fancy cast, | 
“Conversed with prophets, kings, thoa hast, 
With dames and damsels of the past, 
Familiarly : 
\With Jephtha’s datghter, deemed ia youth, 
An Iphigenia to truth; 
With song sweet Miriaw, leving Ruth, 
And Naoni. 








Where hang the Saviour on the wood, 
And yet amid his xaguish could 

Speak love to her : 
@r sought with her bis form entombed | 
Where vadly sweet the garden bleomed, 
And white-robed visitants illumed 

The sepulchre. 


Perhaps with Mary thou hast stoed | 
{ 
| 


Perchance in fancy*s airy mood 





This very moweant thou hast stood 

With Pharaoh’s dauglter by the floed 
Where Moses slept . { 

Or where the Red sea’s Lilowy screea 

Was cloven, till its depths were seca 

‘Two moveless cataracts bétween, } 
Thy feet have stept. 








Daughter of Eve ! thou mayst have caught 
In dreams some glimpses of the spot 
With such a deep, sad interest fraught | 
To her—to us: 
Our Eden is in early youth, 
Alas ! how soon-we stain its trath, 
The gift of innocence in sooth 
Is perilous. 


mortar, an earthern pot, bow and arrows, 
and other implements. A cellar was also 
found, filled with seed corn In ears, and 
during the several excursions, a number of 
bushels were thus providentially obtain- 
we the 6th of December, Governor Car- 
ver himself, with nine of the principal men 
armed, and a like number of seamen, set 
sail in the shallop to make further discov- 
eries. The weather was so cold, that the 
spray of the sea froze on their coats, till 
they were cased with ice like coats of iron, 
They coasted along the cape, and occa- 
sionally a party was set on shore. At the 
dawa of day, om Friday, December 8, those 
who were on land, were surprised by the 
sudden war-cry of the natives, and a flight 
of arrows. They immediately seized their 
arms, and on the first discharge of musket- 
ry, the Indians fled. Eighteen arrows 
were taken up, headed either with brass, 
deer’s horns, or bird’s claws, which they 
sent as a present to their friends in En- 
gland. As they sailed along the shore. 
they were overtaken by a storm, and the 
rudder being broken, and the shalJop driv- | 
en into a cove full of breakers, they all ex- | 
pected to perish. By mach exertion, how- | 
ever, they came to anchor in a fair sound, | 
under a point of land. While they were 
divided in opivion with respect to landing 
at this place, the severity of the weather 
compelled them to. go on shore. In the 
morning of Saturday, they found them- 
selves on a small uninhabited island, which 
has ever since borne the name of Clarke's 
island, fro:n the mate ef the ship, the first 
man who stepped upon it. As the next 
day was the Christian Sabbath, they ap- 
propriated i to those religious purposes, 
for which it was set apart. 





! 





went ashore tpon che main land at th 


place, which they called Plymouth ; and a| 


part of the very rock on which they first 


| set their feet, is now in the public square |" 
| of the town, and is distinguished by the | Carver, 


name of the Forefathers’ Rock. 
of their landing, the 
N. S., is in the present age regarded as an 


The day 


22nd of December, 


Why should we blame the primal pair t annual festival. As they marched into the 
We lose a paradise as fair: | country, they found cornfields, and brooks, 
The guileless joys that childhood’s wete, and an excellent sitnation for building. 

Bet are act curs, | With the news of their success, they re- 
Phage Gevp wartoeieaad through sia : } tarned to their company, and on the 16th 
Pa ee Renan See AEG | December, the ship came to anehor in the 
beincurghin yee nae en armmaatos | harbor. The high ground on the south 


Its happy bowers. 





Pear dreamer ! ’ tis my fervent prayer 
That life for you may be as fair 
As your best dreams of Eden were : | 

But should distress 
And care its garden portals close, i 
Be thine the heart’s best cure for woes, 
Here faith and love, in heavea repose | 


Aad sivlessness. 


And yet "t was cruel to call back i 
Thy fancy from its brilliant track 
To earth, that doth such brightness lack— 
A world like this : | 
*T was cruel, frum such dreams that iake 
Their brightest colours when they break, 
Thy tranced spirit to awake, 
And with a kiss. } 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 





pa en eae ae 





JGHN CARVER. 


{Firet Governor of Plymouth Colony, 1620, 21.) 


west side of the bay was pitched upon as 
the site of the contemplated town, and a 
street and house lets were immediately 
laid out. It was also resolved to plant) 


their ordnance upon a commanding emi- | Spe"! in his emigrations to Holland and 
Before | America. 


the end of December, they had erected a|# Nearly perfect in the moral and Christ-| 


nence, that overlooked the plain. 


store house, with a thached reef, in which 
their goods were deposited under a guard. 
Two rows of houses were begun, and as | 
fast as they could be covered, the people. 
who were classed inte nineteen families, | 
came ashore, and lodged in them. Qn the} 
last of December, the public services of re- | 


ligion, were attended fer the first time! aprican CIVILIZATION AND MANUFACTURES. 


on the shore, and the place was named | 
Plymouth, both because it was so called in | 
Capt. Sinith’s map, published a few yenrs 
before, and in remembrance of the kind 
treatment, which they had received from 
the inhabitants of Plymouth, the last part 
of their native land, from which they sail-| 
ed. 


{ 
| they were engaged inthis labor, on the 


On Monday, | 


December 11, they surveyed the bay, and | 


jisland Zagoshi, not inaptly termed the} 


When he had reached a brook, a short 
distance from the settlement, he was met 
by Capt. Standish with six men, and po- 
litely escorted to one of the best houses. 
Here a pile of cushions was placed ona 
green rug, and other accommodations cor- 
responding with the dignity of the guest, 
provided. Gov. Carver shortly appeared, 
preceded by a drum and a trumpet, and a 
military escort. This exhibition excited 
great admiration among the Indians. It 
was showing unexpected deference to their 
sovereign. After a exchange of civilities, 
the Governor and Sachem kissing each 
other, they agreed on a league of feiend- 
ship, the substance of which was, that they 
and their subjects should perpetually con- 
tinue in the exercise of kind and obliging 
offices toward each other; that in the 
event of hostilities with other powers, mu- 
tual aid and support should be afforded ; 
that the subjects of each, on approaching 
the towns of either party, should in all ca- 
ses leave their weapons of war at a certain 
distance. The treaty being concluded, 
which was called the peace of Plymouth, 
entertainment was brought in, consisting 
chiefly of strong waters, of which the sav- 
ages were fond. 

When the conference was ended, Mas- 
sassoit returned to his camp on the hill, 
and the hostages on both sides were re- 
stored. Thus was formed an alliance, re- 
markable above all others. with the In- 
dians, for the length of its duration. The 
articles of it were adhered to with fidelity 
as long as Massassoit lived. It remained 
unbroken until the war of 1675, when the 
celebrated Philip, second son of Massas- 
soit, commenced hostilities on the settle- 
ments. 

On the 23d of March, 1621, a few laws 
were enacted, and Mr Carver was confirm- 
ed as governor for the following year. In 
the beginning of April, twenty acres of 
land were prepared for the reception of In- 
dian corn, and Samoset and Squanto 
taught the emigrants how to plant and 
dress it with herring, of which an iinmense 
quantity came into the brooks. Six acres 
| were sowed with barley and peas. While 


|5th of April, the governor came out of the 
field at noon, complaining of a pain in his 
head, caused by the heat of the sun. Ina 
'few hours, it deprived him of his senses, 
and on the 6th April, 162], terminated his 





| life. He was buried with all the honors | 
‘that could be paid to his memory. The | 
men were under arms, and fired vollies | 
over his grave. Jasper, ason of Governor | 
had died on the 6th December | 
| preceding, and his wife, overcome with 
i arief for the loss of her husband and son, 
| soon followed them to the grave. Eliza- 
‘beth, a daughter, married John Howland ; 
and there were other children remaining, 
but their names are nowhere mentioned ; 
neither do they appear at any subsequent 
time in the annals of the colony. 

The historians of the pilgrims represent 
Governor Carver to have been distinguish- 
ed for his prudence, his firmness and de- 
cision under difficult circumstances, and | 
for his unbending integrity. He was heir} 
toa good estate in England, which he 


i 








From all that appear-, he was 


ian as often falls to the lot of frail human- 
ity. Among other interesting relics of the 
pilgrim era, the broad «word of Governor 
Carver is preserved in the cabinet of the 
Historical Society of Massachusetts, in 
Boston. 








In the middle of the river Niger, some 
thousand miles from its mouth, opposite 
the city of Rabba, from which it is sepera- 
ted by a channel two miles wide, lies the 


Manchester of Africa. It is 15 miles long 
ind 3 bread, and balf under water during 











—_ 
many whose expectations were bright at 
the dawn of the week, find themselves at 


the end, the sad beings of cruel disappoints 
ment. 

And such is the fate of man! subject to 
changes in a week, nay, inan hour! The 
world is still in commotion; revolution suc- 
ceeds revolution ; time whirling in its rap- 
id progress, leaving behind its traces of 
destruction. And even in a small commu- 
nity, many thrilling and exciting circum- 
stances might be summoned up and recor- 
ded at the close of the week. 





CHARACTER OF AN HONEST LAWYER. 


In the ‘ Character of an Honest Lawyer,’ 
printed in 1796, it is said, among other 
things, that he is ‘one that practices the 
law so as not to forget the gospel, but als 
ways wears a conscience as well asa 
gown. He weighs the cause more than 
gold; and if that will not bear the touch, 
his generous scorn puts back the fee. 
Though he knows all the eriticisms of his 
faculty and the nice snapperadoes of prac- 
tice, yet he never uses them, unless ina 
defensive way, to countermine the plots of 
knavery ; for he affects not the devillish 
skill of out-baffling right, nor aims at the 
shameful glory of making a bad cause 
good ; but with equal contempt hates the 
wolf's study and the dog’s eloquence: and 
disdains to grow great by crimes, or build 
himself a fortune on the spoil of the op- 
pressed, or the ruin of the widow and or- 
phan. He has more reverence for his pro- 
fession than to debauch it for unrighteous 
purposes, and had rather be dumb than to 
suffer his tongue to pimp for injustice, or 
club his parts to bolster up a cheat with 
the legerdemain of laweraft.— Chief Jus- 
tice Parker. 








A SAILOR DIALOGUE. 


‘ Well, shipmate,where have you moored 
yourself since you came on shore?’ ‘At 
the Sailors’ Home, to be sure.’ * Sailors, 
Home, eh? 1 don’t know about that es- 
tablishment; I think it won’t do for me.’ 
‘ Wont do for you, what is the matter with 
the Sailors’ Home ?—You haven't laid 
your bones in as snug quarters for many a 
year, | can tell you.’ ‘That may all , 
old fellow, but you cannot spend more than 
three dollars and fifty cents a week any 
how you can fix it. ‘ And that's enough to 
satisfy me, so good bye.’ 





A MEDITATION IN THE FIELDS AT EVENTIDE. 


A little Star shone out in the peaceful 
night, and threw its soft radiance on the 
bosom of a tiny rivulet. A coud, steal- 
ing over the vault of heaven, for a few mo- 
ments hid the twinkling wanderer in her 
fleecy vapour. It was but fora few mo- 
ments ; and the gentle stream again reflec- 
ted its liquid radiance. ‘ This star,’ said 
one who had gone forth to meditate at that 
teanquil hour,‘is Hope , which heaven- 
born, sheds its blest influence on the heart 
of man. Sorrow, like the cloud, risiug 
from the earth, may for a time obscue its 
brightness ; but Sorrow quickly passes, 
and Hope again sends down her rays of 
purest joy.’ 


SLAVERY IN DELAWARE. 


Slavery in the United States, as is alto- 
gether probable, will cease by peace-mead. 
Une portion after another will rid itself o1 
the evil. The pressure from Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio is strong and irresistible. 
The hardy free laborers of those States are 
gradually driving it towards the low lands 
of the South. Delaware, is substantially a 
free State, so that if the South wish to re- 
tain their equality in the Senate of the 
United States, they must look after this 
sinall but gallant commonwealth. The 
two classes of population, according to the 
several enumeratienus of inhabitants were as 
follows: 


NE PRICE STORE,—Arrangements have been 
made to nuke up to order, Cloths, Cassimeres and 
Vestings, in the best manner, and at very low prices. 
Ao experienced Tailor will be in constant atien- 
dance, who will make or cut garments in the best and 
most ical m + Persons who prefer to pur- 
chase cloth and have their garments cut, are assured 
that the utmost care will be used fora good fit. All 
those who practice economy in the cost of their cloth. 
ing, will find this a goodopportunity to make a saving, 
and be attended with no trouble. 

Just recieved (rom New York, and agsortment of 
guoil quality Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, at unu- 
sual low prices. Constantly ou haud, Tailor’s Trim- 
mings of every description. 

Another lot of those stout Cassimeres, of good qual- 
ity, have beea recieved, and will be sold at the same 
low price as formerly. 

(x There is no place in Boston where Sheeting 
and Shirtings can be bought lower than at the One 
Price Store, No. 28. Washington st. a 16 


FAMILIES PURCHASING CLOTH. 


OR Boys’ Spring Clothing, are invited to call and 

exsuine alot of Stout Cloths and Cassimeres, 
mdnufactured expressly for that purpose, now selling 
at the ONE PRICE STORE. No. 28 Washington 
street. We purchase our goods with great care, hav- 
ing particular reference to their intrinsic value,as well 
as the gooduess of the colors, and offer every article as 
low as it possibly ean be afforced, adhering strictly to 
one price, thus euabling those unacquainted with the 
value of goodsto purchase on as good terms as the 
mostexperienced judges. Patterns of our goods will 
be cheerfully furnished,if any purchaser wishes to com- 
pare them with prices elsewhere, as we feel confident 
the price of every article is as lo (to say ihe least) ag 
at any other store in New England. 


a9 KIMBALL & PHELPS. 

















ACRED MUSIC—New Work—Now in press 
J and will be published early in August, the Boston 
Masical Education Society’s Collection of Church 
Music, published under the sanction of the B. M. E. 
Society—to consist of original Psalms, Hymn , select 
pieces and chants; also the Church Service entire, Te 
Denons, Responses, &c. It will also contain, in ad- 
dition to other works, a treatise on the voice. 

It is well adapted to the service of all christian de- 
nominations, and is respectfully recommended to the 
natice of teachers and choirs throughout the couutry. 
Many of the principal churches and societies in Bus- 
ton have already agreed to adopt it ia their choirs 
when published. 

Compile by B. F. Baker, President of the B. M. 
E. Society, and conductor of music at Dr Channing’s, 
and J. BL Woodbury, organist at the Odeon. 

SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Washington st., Pub- 
lishers. july 2 





Papen ee BOOKS, received per Steamer—For 
sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washington and 
School sts—Emigration Fields; North America; the 
Cape; Australia and New Zealand, giving a compar- 
ative view of thuse countries; the Philosophy of Man- 
ufactures, by Andrew Ure, MD. PRS.; Ourlines of 
Gevlugy, ky Win. Brande, FRS; a Month in Lon- 
don, or some of its wonders described, by Taylor; 
Salmonia, or Days of Fly Fishing, by an Angler; 
Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert 
and Sanderson; Stewart’s Stable Economy, a treatise 
on the management of Horses; Tales of the Genii, by 
a lover of the marvellous and the trae; Sir William 
Gell’s Pompeiana—the Topography, edifices and or- 
naments of Pompeii, the result of excavations since 
1819; Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography and Histrionic 
Anecdotes; the Tabie ‘Talker, or brief exsays on so- 
ciety and literature; Stillingfleet’s Antiquities of the 
Brituush Churches; Chinese as they are—their moral, 
social and literary character, by G. T. Lay, Esq; the 
Book of Archery, being the complete history and prac 
tice of the art, ancient and modern, with numerous 
superb engravings; Letters from the Baltic, 2d edition 
with 20 etchings; the Dramatic Works of Whycherly, 
Congreve, Vanburgh and Farquhar, with biographies 
by Leigh Hunt. " j25 





REAT NATIONAL WORK—The only Com 
mercial Magazine in the world—Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine and Commercial Review. has be- 
come a standard for reference, to the Merchant, 
Banker, Statesman and political economist. The 
June nuinber, 1842, closed the third year of its ex- 
istence, completing the 6th half yearly volume. The 
demand for the pas volumes of this work has been 
steadily on the increase; so much so, that the propri- 
etor has been cowpelled to re-print the back volumes, 
an is now able to supply complete setts of the work, 
neatly and substantiall; bound at the subscription 
price. The circulation of the Magazine is extendin 
in the United States, and throughout Europe, ied 
other parts of the world. Its contents are of standard 
and enduring valse and interest, embracing every sub- 
ject connected with trade and commerce, currency 
and banking, mercantile law, commercial regulations, 
nautical intelligence, &c. Terms, $5,00 per annum. 
The July number commences the fourth year of the 
establishment of this suundard periodical, and affords 
an excellent opportunity of subscribing, to those espe- 
cially who do not feel able to possess themselves of the 
entire work, which we shall be able at all times here- 
after to furnish SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Wash- 
ington st., Publisher’s Agents, to whom all orders 
must be addressed. jis 


EW VOLUME, of the Monthly Miscellany of | 
Religion and Letters—edited by Rev. E. 8. 
Gannett, 4 
On the first of July was issued the first number of 
the seventh volume of the above Periodical. Each 








- ‘JENKS & PALMER, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
131 Washington stroet, Boston. 


G Furnish Country Traders, Towns, School Com- 
mittees and Teachers on fair terms. j}4 





ALUABLE FRENCH, ITALIAN and Spanish 
Works, published and for sale by J. MUNROE 
§ CO. 

Surault’s French Exercises, 12mo; do French Fa- 
bles 12mo; do French Questions, 12mo—Longfellow’s 
Proverbs Dramatigues, 12mo; do French Grammar— 
Belleager’s Conversational Phrases and Diolegues. 

Surault’s Easy Gramwar of the Italian Languages; 
Longtellow’s Italian Grammar; Bachi’s Phrases and 
Familiar Dialogues; do Italian Fables, in prose aud 
verse; do Coinparative View of the Italian and Span- 
ish Languages, §c. 

Sales French and Spanish Course. Sales Spanish 
Grammar and Exercises, 12mo; [riat’e y Moratin, 
with notes, by F. Sales; Bernardo del Carpio, ed. 
by F. Sales; Colmena Espanola, with notes, by F. 
Sales; Lope y Calderon, Comedias Escogiias, by 
Sales; La Foutanie’s Fables, «ith votes, by F. Sales 
—Puppletons and De Cenlis’s French Dialogues; De 
Porguet’s English Idions; do do Key to Idons, by 
F. Sales; do do Parisian Phraseology; Neuman and 
Barrette’s Spanish and English Dictionary, &c. 

For sale at 134 Washington st. j25 





[ AVIES’S COURSE OF MATHEMATICS— 

Davies’s Arithmetic—Designed tor the use of 
Academies and Schools. 

Davies’s First Lessons in Algebra—Peing an in- 
troduction to the Science, and forming a connecting 
liok between Arithmetic and Algebra. Davies’s El 
ements of Geometry—This work embraces the ele- 
wentary principles of Geometry, The reasoning is 
plain and concise, but at the same time atrictly rigo- 
cous. Davies’s Practical Geometry—Embracing the 
facta of Geometry, with applications in) Artificer’s 
Work, Mensuration and Mechanical Philosophy. 

Davies’s Bourdon’s Algebra—Being an abridgment 
of the work of M. Bourdon, with the addition of prac- 
tical examples. 

Davies’s Legendre’s Geometry and Trigonometry— 
Being an abriigment of the work of M. Legendre, 
with the addition of a Treatise on Mensuratiom of 
Planes and Solids, and a table of Logarithws and 
Logarithmic Sines. Davies’s Surveying—With a 
description und plates of the Theodolite. Compass, 
Plane-Table and Level; aleo, Maps of the Topograph- 
ical Signs adopted by the Engineer Department; an 
explanation of the method of surveying public hands. 
and ao Elementary Treatise on Navigation. Davies’s 
Analytic! Geometry —Embracing the Equations of the 
Point and Straight Line—ot the Conic Section-—ot 
the Line and Plane in Space—also, the discussion of 
the General Equation of the second degree, and of 
Surfaces of the second order. 

Davies’e Descriptive Geometry—With its applica- 


nber of this work contains a variety of original 
miscellaneous articles, a Sermon, Notices of Books, 
and the most complete record of Intelligence, both 
Foreign and Domestic, thus rendering it one of the 
most valuable, as well as interesting, works for those 
of vur denomination, both in the city and country, 
who are interested in the progress of their belief. 
Among those who have contributed to the Miscella- 
ny are the following, whose names, it is believed, 
will speak all in its favor that is necessary to say: 
Rev. Drs. Dewey, Parkman, Frothingham, Fran- 
cis, H. Ware, Jr., Pierpont, Brazer, Walker, Noyes, 
Lamson, Damon, Gilman and Field—Rev. Messrs, 
Furness, Hall, Whitman, Peabody, Putnam, Palfrey, 
Hill, Thompson, Bellows, Farley, Holland, Robbins, 
Bartol, Barrett, A. P. Peabody. W. B. O. Peabody, 
Ellis, Waterston, Lunt, May, Burton, Simmons, 
Merrick, Coolidge, Lothrop, &c. &c. j 
The Miscellany is published in monthly nambers, | 
of sixty large octavo pages, making two volumes of | 
three hundred and sixty pages each, every year. 
Terms—Toree dollars per annum, or two copies to 
one address for five dollars. Clergymen or others 
sending us the names of six subscribers shall receive 
a copy gratis. Numbers for examination furnished 
on application to WM. CROSBY & CO, 118 Wash- 
ington st. j2. 











TALES ni 


OR THE PEOPLE and their children.—The | 
greatest c re is taken in selecting the Works of | 


A 


which the collection 1s composed, so that nothing eith- 
er wedicore in talent, or immoral in tendency, is ad- 


mitted Each volume is printed on the fineat paper, 


is illustrated with an elegant frontispiece, and is bound 
in a superior manner, tastefully ornamented. The 
following are comprised in the series, uniform in size 
and style:— 

The Poplar Grove, or Little Harry and bis Uncle 
Benjamin, by Mrs. Copley; Early Friendships, by 
Mrs. Copley; the Crofton Boys, by Harriet Marti- 
neau; the Peasant and the Prince, by Harriet Marti- 
nean; Norway and the Norwegians; or, Feats on the 
Fiord, by Harriet Martineau. 

Masterman Keady, or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
Written for Young People. 
vols; the Lovking-Glass for the Mind; or, Inteliectu- 
al Mirror. An elegant collection of Delighitul Stories 
and Tales—many plates; Hope On, Hope Ever; or, 
the Boyhood of Fetix Law, by Mary Howitt. 

Strive and Thrive; a Tale, by Mary Howitt; Sow- 
ing and Reaping; or, What will Come of it Mby 
Mary Howitt; Who shall be Greatest; a Tale, by 
Mary Howitt. 

SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Washington street, 
Publishers and Booksellers. j25 


BSERVATIONS ON THE BIBLE, for the use 

of young persons, Lvol, 12mo—just published and 

for ” by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
Jy 








CRIPTURE HELPS, for Clergymen, Students 
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Core STORE AND TAILORING EsTap 
LISHMENT, at 44 Washingt ' 
nor f the osabgs te gton street, 10 dors 
+ PRAY offers to purchasers, at the low 

prices fur cash or approved credit, his cust’ unary Seam 
corereeent of German, French, English a 4 American 

oollen oods and Summer Suuffs, for gentlemen and 
boy’s wear. Also, Vestings of all so: ts, and Trim. 
miugs for garments o tthe hest qualities, 

(GF Having recently secured the services of an ex. 
perienced Tailor, he has made arrangements to make 
to order at short notice, in the best manner, and fast 
ionably and satisfactory to those ordering them, Dre. = 
Coats, Vests, Pantaloons, Cloaks, Frock Coats — 
touts and Over Coatsof all descriptions. Also, Jac k. 
ets, Vests and Pantaloons for Boys, and to cut ali euch 
garments, and to make alterations and po 


: repairs at 
prices as low as are charged by any others, where th 
work is done equally weil. m a 

aro 





FOR SALE, 

A lot of land, containing nearly eight acres, situa. 

ted in Cambridge, Mass. Part of it is bounded 
south about four rods on the road, leading from th 
Botanic Garden to the road, leading from Cambyid , 
to Lexington. This part of the lot is bounded * 
by land of the heirs of the late Joseph Bates, 
other, which is the greater pari of the lot, is bound. 
ed south by land of the said heirs, and west by an 
open lane, leading from the first meniioned road | 
the Botanic Garden, to the northwest corner of th 
lot; easthy Jand of Mr Austin. Part of the lot is 
more elevated than any other land within the Sute 
distance from the College buildings. From it isa 
very extensive prospect, especially south east and 
south over Boston and several of the nei 
towns. It is a heautiful situation for a cogntry seat 
and is already furnished with sonidry requisites, 
which gentlemen of taste, who build in the country, 
ptocure at great expense of time and money, viz : 
apple trees, which, although not of the best kinds 
would serve for stucks for such varieties as mich: he 
desired. Pear trees of the most delicious huit, the 
average annual value of the product of which, if the 
trees had proper care taken of them, and were guard. 
ed against depredations, till the pears are ripe, would 
not be less than twenty dollars, Oak, walnut, and 
various other forest trees—a natural pond, the water 
of which never fails in the dryest times. This, if 
cleared of accumulated vegetable substances, would 
be of great value, or the circumjacent land, would 
make a good fish pond. M€ greater part of the soil 
ina deep rich loam. A long pay day will be given, 


West 


The 


ghbouring 





| vatieties, 


By Captain Marryat, 2} 


if desired, for the greater part of the price. From 
the description above given it will be easy to find the 
lot. For price, inquiry may be made of the subscri- 
ber, Milford, N. H., by mail. 
SOLOMON K.*LIVERMORE., 
Milford, N. H., May 28, 1842. 3in 





NOTICE. 
B comune TOLMAN, No. 6 Congress street, has just 


received a complete assortment of Goods for 
Spring and Summer wear—consisting of all the vari. 
eties of Bruadcloths Cassimeres and Vestings, and al! 
other articles usually found in a Merchant Tallors 
establishment. 

The above stock is fresh, and of the-most desirable 
styles. All garments sold for prices, and made ina 
manner, that shall not be surpassed for cheapness and 
iow by any other establishment in the city.— 
tieads and the public are invited to call. 8m 23 





HURCH LAMPS, COMMUNION WARE, 

&e.—The subseribers offer for sale a complete 
assortment of Lamps, suitable for lighting Churches, 
Halls, Houses and Storee—including the new Solar 
and Hydrostatic, which are the best and cheapest 
Lamps now in use. 

Plated and Britannia Communion Ware, in all its 
Also, a large assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches, Chains and Keys, Silver Plated and 
Britannia Ware, Clocks, Tea Trays, Table Cutlery, 
Military Goods, and a great variety of fancy articles, 
suitable for presents, &c. For sale on “favorable 
terms by HAKRIS STANWGOD & CO, 

a30 29 Tremont Row, Boston. 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION .—M itch. 
els Reference and distance Map of the U. 3s, 
and Mutchels Map of the World a Mercatory Projec. 
tion Map is five feet ten inches in length, and four 
feet ten inches in breadth; engraved, printed, colored 
and mounted inthe most elegant style. It is con. 
structed on a seale of wwenty-five miles to an inch,ac- 
| cording to the method known as Fiamstead’s improv. 
jed projection. On it will be found upwards of 12000 
| counties, districts, parishes, towasbips, towns &e., 
pace in conformity with the census, as published 
by the authority of Congress; together with all the 
additional counties, townships, &c., organized since 
that period, as far as they could be obtained. 

In addition to the above, there is a General Map 

exhibiting the entire territory of the United Statss, 
| stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
British America to Mexico; with the stage and rail- 
road routes. 

An octavo volume of 342 pages accompanies the 
Map, containing an index of ali che counties, disiricts, 
} townships, &e. 
| Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 
| Sold only by TAPPEN & DENNET, 114 Wash. 
| ington street. Agents fur the Philadelphia Publish- 
ers jy 16 
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HE TEETH, THE TEETH-—It has ever 
been a desideratum with the dental profession 0 
| procure some suitable Cement, with which Teeth 
| might be filled that were tuo far gone by decay to wt- 
| mit of their being filled with gold, silver, or any other 
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3" % tien to Spherical Projections. Davies’s Shadows and 8.5. Teachers, and the general reader. {substance. DR. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, bet : 
| The severe hardships te which this com- | the floods of the neg but covered with Free Slaves. Li ear Perspective. Davies's Differential and od The Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bi- | the pleasure of saying to that purtied of the commnnity be found in oul 
We select the following passages from | pany were exposed in so rigorons a cli- jan immence population, ingenious, active, 1790 50.207 § S87 ral ¢ alculus. For sale by TAPPAN & DENNE >| ble. With Notes, Practical Observations, Marginal why are suffering from Teeth thus decayed, that after teachers no chil 
Jacob Moore’: account of the Governors| mate, and the scorbutic habits contracted | ind exhibiting the germs of great excellence 1800. 58.120 6.143 114 Washington st. j18 ag ea se. _y Embracing nearly all that is valua- | much scientific research and expense, he has oliaived d ‘is deal 
4 6 : ul o ve oN . England by living so long on board the ship, caused ofcharacter. Say the Landers : 1810. en 407 4177 Sten dip ‘ aod gris casdion, Wehinahs tahedl Ceuhanctaalt re me: pace long — — om ” ” Ss oan 2 ys 
and hrst Magistrates ol New &ngiand. } ls - : . my | They have liberty s . . , 2S, sid VERY > “Ae — - ete i achers, ) being of the consistency of paste, is easily introduce tacitly admit th: 
4 al $ ie cial ei 1e vave liberty stamped on their ; 7 2RY LADY her own Flower Gardener, by} Classes. &c. FE: ; te tf ° : oq p etn ean OP “by y 
J J ? f Z ly Ne i a great mortality among the m, So res oe heceaiakt ead lightness and ok : b- 1820, 68,230 4,509 i Louisa Johnson, containing simple and practi cay ead Giceavtage’ Wek Wk ies yg re | into all the irregularities of the cavity, without Lo ful ss La 
oha Carver, one of the ear y pugrims,) fore the month ef April, near one haif o! | cama * ll _ . _ " ¥ oreo 1830 73.434 3.305 directions for cultivating Plants and Flowers i the by Rev. William pe my D. D In 6R re Oct: “s sonegee epness — _— = a aon . = 
and first governor ef the Plymouth colony.| them died. Gov. Carver was himself dan- | pls - rig ge aod 1840, 75,480 2,605 Northern aud Southern States. Also—Flora’s re-| Volumes, in various styles of binding : "Hes score ts tomcat tate Waar cde ccd cit emsi so, and will say 
, Ris ' is > 20 | “1 8 { y y . ¢ . = J = ’ . yealings ¢ int< fi u . i ’ - > - eT : ¥ 4 4 4 
was a mntive ol England, aud is represent gerously ill in January. On the 14th of |* ity ol the peopie are well-behaved ; hos Pins tino Sades hae tet Werle west Gee —- ~~ hint< for the manggement of Flowers in Any of the volumes can be had separately. firm and incorruptible, preventing further decay, #4 encourage and j 
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@i to have been one of the deacons of the | 
persecuted church of Robinsen, which, to | 
escape the persecutions of the English | 
hierarchy emigrated to Holland, in 1608. | 
Of his family, or of his early history, prior | 
to his connection with little band ol | 
the Puritans, jitle is known; nor is the | 
record of the time and place oi his birth | 
any where preserved. 

When the little flock at Leyden embrac- 


the 


: : 
ed the project of a removal to America, of ibe natives were seen, before the sick-| “ands, aud they are proprietors of the fer- 


John Carver was selected, in 1617, as one | 
of the agents to negociate with the Virgin- 
ia company in Loudon for a suitable terri- 
torv. He obtained a patent in 1619, and 
the pilgrims at once com:nenced their prep- 
aratious fora departure. ‘The Speedweii, 
a ship of sixty tons, was purchased in Lon- | 
don, and the Mayflower, of one hundred | 
and eighty tons, was hired in England. | 
They sailed from Southampton, with one | 
hundred and twenty passengers, on the) 
Sth August, 1620. They had not gone} 
far, however, uponthe Atlantic, before they | 
had to put into Dartmouth for repairs. | 
They again put to sea on the 21st August, | 
but the same cause, after they had sailed | 
about cne hundred leagues, obliged them | 
to put back to Plymouth. 
was then pronounced unfit for the 
About twenty of the timid and wavering 
were freely allewed to abandon the expe- 
dition. The rest went on board the May- 


flower, which sailed on the 6th September, | 
with one hundred and one passengers, be- | brought a few skins fer trade. He was) alone is wanted in Africa to convert every 


side the ship’s officers and crew. 

The weather was unfavorable during 
most of the voyage; and it was not till! 
the 9h November, that they discovered | 


the white and sandy shores of Cape} Simith’s fl 
Cod. The pilgrims had selected as their} ginia to 


intended place of settlement, the mouth! 


of the Hudson, but throagh the igno-| 


rance or self-will of their captain, they 


were thus conducted to the most barren | 


and inhospitable part of Massachusetts. 
They put about to the southward, but the 
appearance of breakers, and danger of 
shoals, together with the eagerness of ma- 
ny of the passengers to be placed on shore, 
induced them again to shift their course to 
the north. The next dav, doubling the 
northern extremity of the cape, the May- 
flower was safe) ‘ 


brought to anchor in the! 


that mouth, as he lay sick at the store-| 
house, the building took fire by means of | 
a thatched roof, and it was with difficulty. 
that the steck ef ammunition was preserv- 
ed. By the beginning of March, he was 
sv far recovered of his first iilness, that he 
was to walk three miles to visit a} 
large pond, which had been discovered | 
trom the top of a tree by Francis Billing. | 
ton, whose name it has since borne. None | 


ane 


ness among the planters had abated. The | 
pe-tilence, which raged in the ceantry four | 
years before, had almost depopulated it, | 
March 16th, a savage came boldly into the | 
town alone, and te the astonishment of the 
emigeauts addressed them in these words, 
‘Welcome. Englishmen! * welcome En-| 
glishmen!’ His name was Sameset, and 
he was lord, or sagamore of Morattiggon, | 
distant five days’ journey to the eastevard. | 
He nad learned broken English ef the fish. | 
ermen in his country. By hin the gover- | 
nor was informed, tha' the place where! 
they now were, was called Patuxet, and, | 
though it was formerly populous, that every | 
human being had died of the late pesti-| 
lence. This account was cenfirmed by} 


The Speed well | the extent of the deserted fields, the num- 


voyage. | 


ber of graves, and the remnants ef skele- | 
tons, lying on the ground. 
missed with a present, he returned the! 
next day with five of the Indians, who| 
lived in the neighborhood, and who! 
sent out again in a few days, and March | 
22, returned with Squanto, the only native | 
of Patuxet then-living. Having been car: | 
ried off in 1614, by a Captain Hunt, of | 


eet, who, in his voyage from Vir- | 


treacherously seized him amd twenty-six | 
others of the natives, he escaped the pesti- | 
lence, which desolated the country. They! 
were sold at Malaga for £20 a man. A: 
several of these Indians were rescued from 
slavery by some benevolent monks at Mal- 
aga, Squanto was probably thus set at lib- 
erty. He had learned the English lan- | 
guage at London, and came back to his | 
native country with the fishermen. They 
rmed the planters, that Massassoit, the 
em of the neighboring Indians, was 
with his brother, and a number of his 








harbor of Cape Cod. 
Here, before landing, it was thought’ 


proper to institdte some form of govern. 


ment, and tee Seeding’ formed them- 


selves into a y politic, by a voluntary 


compact, on the Lith November, 1620, in- | 


trusting all power in the hands of the ma- | 


jority. This instrument was signed by 


déple: and within an hour he appeared 
on the top of a hill over against the En- 
lish town, with a train of sixty men. Mu- 
tual distrust prevented for some time, any 
advances upon either side; but Edward 
Winslow being sent to the Indian King, 
with a copper chain and two knives, with 
a friendly message from the governor, the 


the whole body of men, forty-one in num- sichem was pleased to descend from the 
ber, who, with their families, constituted ' hill, accompanied by twenty men unarmed. 


‘ers which they make, are most excellent, 


Being dis-| for the Rubba market, evince considerable 


Malaga, visited Plymouth, and | Be al inhcbion 


As | but its events are a host, its changes many. 


\whom poverty ?—to whom friends ?—to 





pitable and obliging to strangers; dwell 
in amity with their neighbors, and in unity, | 
peace, and social intercourse with each | 


juther; they are made bold by freedom, 


affluent by industry and frugality, healthy | 
by exercise and labor, and happy from a 
combination of all these blessings. They 
ire fond of aquatic occupation, even to a 
passion, and carry them to excess; all the 
trade by water in these parts is in their 


ry toand from Rabba, which is a source 
of considerable emolument. The cloth 
which they manufacture, in common with 
their countrymen, and the robes and trous- 


and would not disgrace 9n European man- 
ufactory. We have also seen a variety of! 
caps, worn solely by females, and made of 
cotton interwoven with silk, of exquisite 
workmanship. In our walks we see groups 
of people employed in spining cotton and 
silk; others in making wooden bowls and 
dishes, mats of various patterns, shoes, san- 
dals, cotton dresses, and caps; others busi- 
ly occupied in fashioning brass and iron 
stirrups, bits for bridles, hoes, chains, fet- 
ters, &c., and others again employed in 
making saddle and horse accoutrements. 
These various articles, which are intended 


taste and ingenuity in their execution. 
The secret spring of all this spirited in- 
dustry lies in their possession of that which 


town into a Zagashi—security! The pe- 
culiarity of their situation frees them from 
all risk of invasion, and they obey no com- 
mands but those of their lawful sovereign, | 
the‘ kings of the dark water.'— Day Spring. 





CLOSE OF THE WEEK. 


A week! Itis but a short time indeed ; 


To whom has the last week brought joy ?— 
to whom sorrow @—-to whom riches ?—to 


whom enemies ?—to whom love ?—to 
whom hatred ?—to whom freedom ?—to0 
whom slavery ?—to whom misery ?—to 
whoin happiness ?—to whom sickness ?—to 
whom health ?—to whom life ?—to whom 
peatH? What! all these changes in one 
week? Yea, and a host more numerous 
than the sands of the sea. Many who saw 
the dawning of the last week, were in an- 
other ere its close ; many on whom fortune 
smiled, now groan in poverty ; many who 
were floating gently on the bark of life o’er 
the unruffled sea of happiness, a week ago, 
are now wrecks of ruin on the shores of af- 
fliction ; many on whom the sun shone 
propitiously, have met misfortunes, and 
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one-fourth of slaves which it had in 1790, 
while the free population has increased 
25,000. The diminition of slaves in the 
last ten years is 700. In 1850, the num- 
ber of slaves will not probably be more 
than 1500 or 1600. The people of the 
State are paying more attention to trades 
and maufactures, in connexion with which 
slavery has never flourished.—Boston Re- 
corder. 





MPORTANT WORK—Now in the course of 

publication, a Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines, containing a clear exposition of their 
principles and practice, by Andrew Ure, M. D.—il- 
justrated with 1241 engravings. 

To any person sending us five dollars at one time, 
in advance, we will forward the numbers by marl, as 
soon as they come from the press. To suitable 
Agents, this affords a rare opportunity, as we can put 
the wotk to them on terms extraurdinarily favorable. 
Seven dollars will be charged for the work when com- 
plete. Address, post paid, SAXTON §& PEIRCE, 
No 133 Washington st., Boston. ji6 





EBLE’S CHILDS CHRISTIAN YEAR— 
The Childs Christian Year; Hymns for every 
Sunday and Holyday; compiled for the use of pa- 
rochial Schools, first American, from the second Eo. 
glish edition, adaptod more especially to pastoral and 
domestic teachmg—for sale by J. MUNROE § 
CO, 134 Washington st. jl6 

RISBANE ON ASSOCIATION—The Social 
! Destiny of Man, or association and rcorganiza- 
tion of industry, by Albert Brisbane—a few copies 
—" by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
J 





EW TPACT. No. 179—being the Seventeenth 

NX Report ofthe American Unitarian Asssociation 

with the proceedings of the Annual Meeting May 24 

1842. Published and for sale by JAMES MNUROE 
& CO., 134 Washington street. jy 23 











MESSRS. ABBOT’S Series of Reading Books 
—Yust published by W. CROSBY & CO., new 
ae rete of the following popular Reading 
© Ks, prepared by the Author of the 
School Boy, Path A Peace, etc. See eae 
The Mount Vernon Reader, for Junior Classes— 
The Mount Vernon Reader fer Middle Classes—the 
Mount Vernon Reader for Senior Classes, These 
books are prepared with special reference to their 
moral influence on the hearts and lives of the Young. 
Of their excellence the publishers have received the 
strongest testimonials from those who have examined 
and used them, They are extensively used in the 
schools of Boston and vicinity, and in many ober parts 
of the country. Teachers and School Committees are 
invited to send Tur copies for examination, 
j4 118 Washington st. 


RITICAL ESSAYS ON SPECULATIVE 
C PULLOSOPHY—Critical Essays on a few sub- 
Jects conected with the history and present condition 
of Speculative Philosophy, by Francis Bowen, A 
M., 12ino. me 

The otticial and other papers of late Major General 
Alexander Hamilton, compiled chiefly from the origi- 
nals in the possession of Mrs Hamilton. 

Lectures on Divinity, by the late George Hill, D. 
D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
edited from his manuseript, by his son, Kev. Alexan. 
der Hill, 8vo. 

re» a a of the Reformation in Switz- 
erland, 3volx, 12mo—for sale by TTAPPAN & DEN- 
NET, 114 Washington st. 











ji 


With brief botanical descriptions of 
Plants and Flowers, the whole in plain and simple 
language, expressly caleulated for popular use— 18mo. 
Fresh and large supply this day received by WM. 
CROSBY §& CO, 118 Washington st. jy2 


OMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR—The Common 

School Grammar—A concise and comprehensive 
Manual of English Grammar, containing in addition 
'o the first principles and rules briefly stated and 
explained, a systematic order of Parsing, a number of 
examples for drilling exercises, and a few in False 
Syntax, particularly adapted to the use of Common 
Schools and Academies, by Joha Goldsbury, A. M., 
Feacher of the High School, Camb idge—-published 
and f ¢ sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134. Washing- 
ton st. jis 





OOTS AND SHOES—THEO. H. BELL, 155 
. Washington street, opposite the Old South 
Church, respectfully informs his friends and the public 
im general, that he his received his fu.b supply of 
Spring and Summer Boots and Shoes, of the latest 
styles, and of every description, consisting in part of 
Ladies Ki 1 Ties and Slips, of all colors, 75 to 1,25 
~ Light and Black Gaiter Boots, 2,00 two 2,50 
st ” ve Half Gaiters, 1,25 10 1,50 
* 7 Gaiter Shoes, 1,25 to 1,50 
Fine Kidand Morocco Village Lace, 1,13 to 1,38 
Fine Kid and Morocco Ties, spring 


“ “ee “ec 


heels and runarounds, 1,00 to 1,25 

tiny: Kid Ties and Slips, 50 to 75 
Gente Fine French Calf Boots, 5,50 to 6,00 
** Fine and Common Calf Boots, 3,50 to 5,00 


ee 


Fine Goat Boots, 3,50, to 4,50 
Calf, Goat and seal"peg’d Boots, 2,50 to 3,00 
© Calf, Goat aad Cloth high cut 

1,75 to 2,25 


Shoes, 

‘© Kid Walking Pumps, 

Misses, Boy’s and Children’s Boots, and Shves of 
every description and quality. 

Persons in pursuit of a first rate article of Boots 
and Shoes will do well to call as abowe, as every ar- 
ticle is particularly made for the subscriber and 
warranted, they can denend upon having a prime 
article at the lowest market price. A. large assort- 
ment of French Shoes constantly on hand of the latest 
patterns. 2mis a 30 


RESH SUPPLY of the Life of Wm. Wilber- 
force, hy his Sons, 2vs—Correspondence of Wil- 
berforce, 2vs—Manual of Prayer, by Albert Barnes — 
Sermons by Albert Rerdhe-Meahes of Flowers, tenth 
edition—the Land without a Sabbath—Greek Testa- 
ment, neat pocket edition, with Lexicon. This day 


received—for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO, 118 
Washington street. j25 








LEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY for the 
use of Schools, by N. TILLINGHAST, now 
introduced in the Boston Schools. 
Cory, City of Boston. 

Ia School Committee, May 31, ’42, Ordered, that 
after the close of the present School year, in Angust 
next, Tillinghast’s Plane Geometry be swhstituted 
for Grund’s Geometry in the Public Writing Schoois, 
and thatthe same be allowed to be studied in the 
Latin Schools. A true copy, attest, 

‘ S. F. Mc’CLEARY, Sec’y. 

Published by SAX TON & PEIRCE, 133 Wash- 
ington st., to whom all orders should be addressod. 


NEW BOOK—FPorest Life, by the author ofa 
New Home, Who’ll Follow, ‘in 2vols, 12ma— 


just published ; for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 1384 
Washington st. jy9 








AMES’S LAST NOVEL—Morley Erustein; or 
the Tensnts of the Heart, by G. P. R. James, 





complete in Ivol, L2mo—for sale by J. MUNROE 
$ CO, 134 Washingcon st. j9 


1,37 to 1,75 | 





Potyglott Bibles for Families. With upwards of 
60,000 Marginal References, and Readings. ‘The 
English version of the Polygiott Bible, in one royal 
octavo volume of 1300 pages on large type, embel- 
lished with Maps and Plates on steel, wood cuts, §cs 

Barnes’ Notes on the Gospels, Acts, Romans, Co- 
rinthians, and Galatians, and Questions; Cruden’s 
Concordance, Butterworth’s Brown’s, ditto. 

Scou’s, Heary’s, Doddridge’s Commentaries on the 
Scriptures; Barnes’ Notes on Isaiah, 3 vols, 8vo. 

The Cottage Bible; Townsend’s Bible; arranged 
in Historical and Chronological order; Robinson’s 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, Svo, and Bible 
Dictionary—22mo. 

Constantly on hand—for sale by TAPPAN & 
DENNET, 114 Washington st. j25 








open PULPIT ASSISTANT—Containing more 


than three oundred outlines or skeletons of Ser- | ammations and advice gratis. 
mons, chiefly extracted from various authors, with | ed. 
an Essay ow the composition of a Sermon, by the | 
Rev. hos. Hannam; from the fifth London edition, | 


revised, corrected and enlarged, by the Rev. James | 


Anderson—a full supply received, and for sale by 


j30 TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Wash. st. 
ONTHLY MISCELLANY, for August —This 


h day published—Contents—I. Christ’s present 
convection with his Church; 2. Ware’s Historical 
Romances; 3. A voice from the West; 4. Beneath 
and above the ‘l'empest; 5. The Mystery of the King- 
dom of God, a Sermon by the Rev. C. W. Upham; 
6. The Missin of the Cross; 7. The Peace Ques- 
tion; 8. Death. Notices and intelligence. WM. 
CROSBY § CO, Publishers, 118 Washington st. 
j30 


YURNESS FAMILY PRAYERS—Domestic 
Worship, by W. H. Furness, Pastor of the First 
Congregational Society in Philadelphia—a_ fresh 
supply just received, and for sale by Jd. MUNROE 
& CO, 134 Washington st. 5380 











ANDOM SHOTS and Southera Breezes, con- 

taining critical remarks on the Southern States 
aod Southern Lostitutions, with semi-serious observa- 
tions on Men and Manners, by Louis Fitzgerald Ta- 
sistro, 2vs, L2mo. Just received and for sale by W. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. al3 





RE’S AND BRANDE’S DICTIONARIES.— 

Brande’s comprises Science, Literature and 
Art, with a description and history of every branch 
of human knowledge, illustrated with engravings on 
wood, in 24 parts at 25 cents each—Ure’s is devo- 
te! to Arts, Mines and Manufactures, with illustra- 
tions, to be comp eted in 21 Nos at 25 cents each, 
or $5 if paid in advance; $7 will be charged when 
complete. Address SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 
Washington st. jy9 





poreen CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—Re- 
cently added :—Forest Life, by the author of a 
New Home; Diary and Letters of Madame D?Arblay 
—Cleaveland’s Voyages and Commercial Entei prises 
Fathers and Sons, by Theodore Hook; Ttaty and the 
Italian Islands, &c. Terms $4 per annum; 6 mos. 
$2 50; 3 months, $1 50; 1 month, 75 cents.” WM, 
CROSBY §& CO, i18 Washington st. jl6 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS—Duty ‘of the Free 

States, 2 parts, by W. E. Channing; Diary of 
Madame D’Arblay, 2 vols; Livermore’s Commentary, 
vol 2; Poetical Remains of Miss Lucy Hooper; Letter 
to Dr. Channing, by O. A. Brownson; Chandls:’s 
edition of the Bankrupt Law of the United States: 
Essays, by Francis Bowen, 12mo; Lewis and Clarke’s 
Expedition, 2vols, Fam. Lib’y; Capt. Hudson’s Sto 
ries for children; Persevere und you must Steceed: 
What’s to be Done, or the Will and the Way; Cob. 
b at's American Gardener, 12mo; Parker's Le tures 
om Matters pertaining to Religion, 8vo; Morley Ere. 
tein, byG. P. R. James, Ge. For sale by WM 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. jis 





| 


restoring the tooth to its lost usefulness in mastica- 
| ting food. The Parts instruments with which DR. §. 

extracts teeth, have been justly pronvunced by tl¢ 
{ mosteminent Dental professors, superior tu all others 
that have ever been invented for that purpose; thé 
whole set, consisting as it does ofa separate instrument 
for each tooth in the jaw, so perfectly adapted in all 
respects, that in the most difficult aud apparently hope- 
lezs cases, they will remove teeth, stumps and 1ovls, 
| with a safety and facility truly surprising. DR, S. has 
| just received a full supply of English, French, avd 
American mineral Teeth, of ancommon beauty and 
perfect resemblance to the natural teeth. Teins.— 
for setting on Gold Plate from $3 to $5—for setting 
jon Pivot from $1,50 to $2.50—F illing with pure Gols 
| $1,00—Filling with Cement from 50 ctsto $1,00— 
| Filling with Silver from 50 cts. to $1,00—Filling 
) with 





Office No. 266 Washington street. a28 





prek SUNDAY SCHOOLS—Channing’s Cate 
chism—the Worcester Association Catechisuw— 
Bible Biography, in the form of Questions, with 
references to Scriptare for answers—Allen’s Qnes 
tions, 3 parts—Gaulladet’s Childs Book on the Soul; 
Gaulladet’s Class Book of Natural Theology— Out 
lines of Seriptuce Geography, with an Atlas, by J. 
E. Worcester--- Parley ’s Bible Geography ; Hildreth’s 
Lives of the Apostles—Cummings Questions on the 
New Testament—also, the Chapel Hymn Buok—for 
i at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 

| \TEW TEMPERANCE TALES—My Nati 
| LN .Village—Sketches from Real Lite; designed (0 
| aid the Temperance Cause, Lvol, I8mo—just pv'r 
| li hed; for sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Warl- 
| ngton st. jill 








Botanical Text Book, for Colleges, Schools, a" 
private Studeats, comprising part 1. An- inirocve 
tion to Structural and Physiological Botany, part 2. 

The principles of Systematic Botany; with ane 
connt of the chief natural families of the vegetsl'e 
kingdom, and notices of the principal officinal 
otherwise usefal plants, iustrated with nun ercus 
gravings on wood, by Asa Gray, M. D., vol. 1209; 
} just puttished, for eile hy J. MUNROL § CO, HA 
Washington st. js 








, NATEW BOOKS—New Novel—Sir Henry Mors’ 
| the Buceanier; Druitts Modern Surgery; © 
| lis Childs Christian Year; Tennyeon’s Poems. 2vols, 
} 12mo0; Sophacles Romaic Grammar; Forest 11! by 
‘anther of A New Home; Observations on the Bible, 
by Elliot; Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Che" 
istry; Bakewell’s Republic of Rome, 12m, | 
schools; Henry of Ofterdingen; Zenobia, or leer 
frow Palmyra, 4th edition; Whately’s Kingdom © 
Christ; Borrow’s Gypsies of Spain; Parkes’s Dis 
) course of Religion, &e; Twice Told Tales. !Y \E 
Hawshorve, 2 vols, 16ia0—for sale by J. MONRO 
§ CO, 134 Washington st. ed 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING: 
BY DAVIDREFD, 
At19 Water Street, Boston. 


Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in six me . 
o: Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies whe pay in adv! 
for livevcopres, sixth copy willbe sent gratis. 

No subscription dircontinued, except att 
cretionof the publisher, he rte ied a 

All com nunicationsyas well asletters © 4 
relating to the Chyiatian Register, should be adaret 
ed to David REED, Beston. 
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in from 50 to 75 cts.—Extracting 25 cts. Ex 
All operations warrant 


to attend. 
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